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ABSTRACT 


This  study  examines  the  historical  development  of 
the  industrial  relations  systems  of  New  Zealand  and  British 
Columbia  from  the  inception  of  industrialization  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  It  concentrates  on 
one  aspect  of  the  industrial  relations  system,  being  the 
role  played  by  the  labour  force.  In  so  doing,  it  seeks  to 
test  a  relationship  between  commitment  stage  of  the  workforce 
and  worker  protest  as  outlined  in  the  book  by  Kerr  e_t  al , 
Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man. 

Relationships  established  by  the  above  authors  were 
derived  as  a  result  of  observation  of  industrialization  on  a 
global  level  so  that  their  applicability  in  the  specific 
examples  used  was  by  no  means  exact.  In  support  of  the 
relationship  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  turn  to  alternative 
concepts  as  proposed  by  Kerr  and  Siegel,  and  Ross  and  Hartman. 

As  a  result  of  this  examination  it  was  concluded  that 
the  outline  as  proposed  by  Kerr  et_  al  possessed  deficiencies 
which  made  it  unsuitable  for  the  study  of  individual  industrial 
relations  systems. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Kerr,  Dunlop,  Harbison  and  Myers,  In  their  book 

Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man  offer  an  approach  to  an 

understanding  of  Industrial  relations  which: 

...seeks  to  draw  on  the  experience  of  several  countries 
rather  than  of  one  or  a  few;  and  a  way  of  looking  at  the 
problem  which  seeks  to  place  labour-management-state 
relations  in  the  context  of  the  imperatives  of  industrial¬ 
ism,  the  desires  of  the  controlling  elites  and  the  demands 
of  the  particular  environment . 

The  general  theme  of  the  study  centres  first  on  pre- 
industrialism  which  has  its  setting  in  a  variety  of  cultures 
with  differing  forms  of  economic  organization.  Into  the  midst 
of  this  disparity  of  systems  intrudes  a  new  and  vastly 
superior  technique  of  production  embodied  in  the  industrial¬ 
ization  process.  From  this  point,  all  roads  lead  towards 
industrialization  where  in  terms  of  theory,  vision  ends  just 
as  Marx’s  inevitable  social  laws  seem  to  cease  operating 
beyond  the  communist  society. 

The  industrial  society  of  the  future,  in  spite  of 
considerable  diversities,  has  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  drab, 
universally  suburban,  middle-class  civilization.  It  has  a 
number  of  features  that  distinguish  it  from  commercial  or 


^Clark  Kerr,  John  Dunlop,  Frederick  Harbison  and 
Charles  A.  Myers,  Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man,  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  Harvard  University  Press,  I960)  p.  12. 
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agricultural  or  hunting  or  fishing  economies.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  these  traits  is  the  "separation  of 
industrial  men  into  managers  and  the  managed".  A  result  of 
this  separation  is  the  growth  of  a  complex  web  of  rules 
governing  the  relationship  between  the  two  groups. 

However,  in  addition  to  these  common  features, 
different  industrial  societies  have  also  their  special  traits 
derived  from  their  particular  resource  endowment,  history, 
culture,  etc.,  and  especially  from  the  particular  road  to 
industrialization  which  they  follow.  These  roads  are 
characterized  by  the  different  types  of  industrializing 
elites  under  which  a  given  nation  or  area  has  embarked  upon 
its  historical  march  towards  the  industrial  society.  Each 
type  of  elite  represents  a  different  strategy  of  industrial¬ 
ization  with  all  such  a  strategy  involves. 

These  elites  can  be  grouped  into  five  "ideal  types," 
whose  names  are  sufficiently  self-descriptive  for  the 
purposes  of  this  review.  These  types  are  the  dynastic  elite, 
the  middle  class,  the  revolutionary  intellectuals,  the 
colonial  administrators  and  the  nationalist  leaders. 

Although  other  forces  help  to  shape  the  industrializing 
society,  the  dominant  influences  according  to  Kerr  are 
the  sponsoring  leadership  group  and  the  society’s  own  culture 
patterns.  The  inherent  logic  of  industrialism  interacts 
with  the  diversity  of  cultural  factors,  economic  constraints, 
and  the  strategies  of  the  industrializing  elites. 
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The  result  is  a  process  which,  in  its  earlier  stages 
differs  among  countries  by  virtue  of  the  dissimilar  influences 
playing  on  it.  But  one  which  itself  becomes  increasingly 
influential  as  it  spreads  through  a  society,  its  own  technical 
requirements  -  uniform  across  cultural  boundaries  -  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  distinctive  character  imparted  by  its  elite  sponsors 
and  cultural  traits.  In  this  conflict  between  elitist  control 
of  the  process  and  its  own  self-determining  qualities, 
the  elitist  group  can  hope  to  ride  the  industrializing 
wave  only  if  it  adapts  to  the  necessities  which  the  process 
imposes.  But,  in  adapting,  its  own  character  is  changed,  and 
over  time  all  elitist  groups  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
similar.  So  do  their  industrialized  societies. 

Of  particular  Importance  with  regard  to  the  direction 
of  this  thesis  is  the  impact  of  this  industrializing  process 
on  Mthe  workers"  and  their  resulting  response  to  it.  Worker 
protest  to  Marx  was  not  just  the  labour  problem,  but  indeed 
the  important  social  force  at  a  certain  stage  in  history. 

It  was  the  peaking  of  labour  protest  in  a  revolution  that 
was  to  usher  in  the  new  society. 

Kerr  et_  al  note,  however,  that  worker  protest  has 
been  a  declining  not  an  increasing  force  as  the  evolution 
of  industrialization  has  unfolded.  Their  central  observation 
has  been  to  ascribe  what  they  term  the  "glacial  impact"  as 
the  main  result  of  worker  protest: 


0-' 
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Everywhere  workers  have  a  sense  of  protest  in  the  course 
of  the  changes  that  industrialization  brings  in  its  wake. 
Everywhere,  or  nearly  everywhere,  whether  autonomous  or 
controlled,  they  bring  pressures  to  bear  on  enterprise 
managers  and  the  ruling  elite  -  pressures  through 
grievances,  negotiations,  strikes,  elections.  These 
pressures  work  in  the  direction  of  more  formal  rules, 
more  equality  of  treatment,  more  checks  and  balances  on 
managers,  more  accumulated  rights  for  workers  and 
generally,  toward  a  sharing  of  power  -  towards  the 
’’constitutional”  approach  to  authority  over  workers. 

These  pressures  also  lead  towards  the  greater  inter¬ 
vention  of  neutrals,  usually  through  actions  of  the 
state,  the  greater  development  of  formal  procedures  to 
settle  controversies,  the  creation  of  experts  to  handle 
industrial  relations  problems.  Whether  faster  or  slower, 
deeper  or  shallower,  this  is  the  direction  of  penetration 
of  the  impact  of  worker  protest. 2 


Scope  of  the  Thesis 

This  thesis  compares  the  development  of  two  regions. 
New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia,  as  they  move  along  the 
road  to  industrialization.  It  seeks  to  show  that  during 
the  early  stages  of  development,  both  regions  possessed 
many  points  of  similarity  with  regard  to  cultural  factors, 
economic  constraints  and  the  strategies  of  the  industrial¬ 
izing  elites.  As  a  result,  initial  industrial  relations 
systems  in  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia  developed  along 
parallel  lines. 

However  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  a  hostile 
environment  during  the  l890Ts,  a  developing  labour  force 
reacted  in  different  ways  in  the  two  regions.  In  British 
Columbia  the  most  significant  move  was  towards  embracing 
international  unions  as  an  opposition  to  powerful  employer 


2 Ibid  .  ,  p.  229 
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associations,  a  move  which  is  reflected  today  in  contract 
negotiation  and  dispute  settlement  which  is  predominantly 
antagonistic  in  nature. 

In  New  Zealand,  labour  appealed  to  a  sympathetic 
public  to  arbitrate  disputes,  a  move  destined  to  introduce 
into  that  country  what  was  at  the  time,  the  novel  process 
of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

In  tracing  the  evolution  of  labour-management 
relations  in  British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand,  the  thesis 
follows  the  history  of  worker  protest,  emphasising  the  role 
of  labour  in  such  development  yet  recognising  that  the 
Industrial  relations  system  of  any  country  is  created  from 
a  mix  which  includes  the  role  of  management  and  government. 

In  so  doing,  an  opportunity  develops  to  test  a  behavioural 
model  of  worker  protest  as  depicted  by  Kerr  et  al. 

This  model  incorporates  definitions  of  commitment 
stages  attained  by  workers  In  industry,  relating  to  each, 
characteristic  forms  of  protest  as  indicated  in  Table  1: 

TABLE  1 

Stage  of  Commitment  Characteristic  Forms  of  Protest 

Uncommitted  workers  Turnover 

Absenteeism 

Fighting 

Theft  and  Sabotage 

Semicommitted  workers  Spontaneous  stoppages. 

Demonstrations  and  Guerilla 
strikes 


Committed  workers 


Plant  and  Industry  strikes. 
Political  protests  and  activity 
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Specifically  committed,  workers  Grievance  machinery ,  labour 

courts 5  and  disputes  settle¬ 
ment  3  machinery  largely  with¬ 
out  stoppages. 

Political  party  and  organiza¬ 
tional  alliances. 

Source:  Kerr  et_  ad_5  op.  cit .  3  p.  208. 

In  order  to  test  this  model  it  becomes  necessary  to 
define  the  labour  forces  of  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia 
in  terms  of  commitment  stages.  In  so  doing ,  a  large  portion 
of  the  .'British  Columbia  labour  force  is  found  to  be  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  generally  committed  worker. 3 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specifically  committed 
worker^  tends  to  predominate  in  the  New  Zealand  situation. 

t 

Empirical  testing  in  terms  of  seasonality  of  workforce  and 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  employed  by  the  government, 
follows  In  the  paper  to  support  these  contentions. 

The  thesis  then  turns  to  relating  worker  protest  to 
commitment  stage.  Initially  an  analysis  in  descriptive 
terms  of  overt  methods  of  protest  lends  support  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  two  regions  in  their  assigned  categories. 


3 Where  Kerr  et_  al  defines  the  generally  committed 
worker  as  one  who  has  completely  severed  his  connection  with 
the  village  to  become  a  permanent  member  of  an  urban  or 
Industrial  work  force.  The  security  of  this  worker  is  geared 
to  the  availability  of  industrial  employment ...  but  whatever 
his  occupation  he  must  sell  his  labour  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family. 

4 

The  specifically  committed  worker  is  one  who  Is 
permanently  attached,  not  only  to  the  Industrial  way  of  life, 
but  to  a  particular  employer  and  often  to  a  particular 
occupation  as  well.  He  is  committed  to  a  particular  enter¬ 
prise  by  virtue  of  work  experience,  specific  training, 
seniority  rules,  welfare  programs,  pension  rights  or 
personal  obligations. 
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However  in  keeping  with  the  advanced  stage  of  industrial¬ 
ization  attained  by  British  Columbia,  this  region  is  found 
to  possess  elements  in  common  with  the  N ew  Zealand  situation. 
Again  empirical  support  is  sought  for  this  via  utilization 
of  conflict  analysis  in  terms  of  measures  derived  on  the  one 
hand  by  Ross  and  Hartman^  and  on  the  other,  by  Kerr  and 
Siegel^ 

Finally,  the  direction  of  development  of  British 
Columbia  is  viewed  in  terms  of  the  forces  to  unification 
underlying  the  industrialization  process.  If  the  model 
presented  by  Kerr  et  al  has  validity,  then  British  Columbia, 
in  terms  of  worker  protest  mechanisms,  should  indicate  a 
move  towards  a  higher  stage  of  development  on  the  protest 
continuum.  As  will  be  shown,  such  indications  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  the  province. 

5a.  M.  Ross  and  P.  T.  Hartman,  Changing  Patterns  of 
Industrial  Conflict  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 

19W) 

^Clark  Kerr  and  Abraham  Siegel,  "The  Inter-industry 
Propensity  to  Strike  -  an  Internation  Comparison,"  in 
Industrial  Conflict ,  ed.  by  A.  Kornhauser,  R.  Dubin  and 
A.  M.  Ross  CNew  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.,  195^) 
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CHAPTER  1 

INDUSTRIALIZING  FORCES  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

In  choosing  to  compare  the  development  of  industrial 
relations  systems  in  two  regions,  British  Columbia  and  New 
Zealand,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  relevant  variables 
influencing  such  development.  Major  variables  include  first¬ 
ly  3  the  value  framework  of  the  developing  country;  secondly, 
the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  industrializing  elite; 
thirdly,  the  extent  to  which  technological  resources  can  be 
employed  in  the  developing  economy;  fourthly,  market  size, 
both  in  terms  of  domestic  population  and  accessibility  to 
international  markets;  and  lastly,  the  historical  background 
and  legal  framework  of  the  developing  country.  These 
variables  serve  to  influence  the  nature  of  interaction  and 
the  power  plays  within  the  system. 

( 1 )  The  Value  Framework  of  the  Developing  Countries : 

The  national  characters  of  both  New  Zealand  and  Canada 
(British  Columbia  being  viewed  as  part  of  a  relatively 
homogenous  whole  in  this  context)  demonstrate  high  collect¬ 
ivist  orientation,  elitist  attitudes  and  particularistic 
approaches  common  to  those  countries  dependant  on  Britain 
for  the  majority  of  their  population. 
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The  labour  movements  of  the  two  regions  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  characterised  by  independence  of  the 
worker,  following  the  directions  of  management  at  the  work 
place,  yet  possessing  a  vote  in  community  life  the  equal  of 
the  manager’s. 

Organizations  arising  out  of  such  a  movement  tend 
to  build  a  variety  of  unions  whose  range  in  functions  is 
broad,  indicating  a  reaction  to  the  influence  of  a  middle- 
class  elite  as  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

( 2 )  Values  and  Attitudes  of  the  Elites : 

Kerr  et_  al ,  in  discussions  of  the  middle-class  and 

the  open  market,  lay  claim  to  the  origination  of  such  a 

system  in  a  new  and  relatively  classless  society,  examplified 

by  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  With  regard 

to  such  a  society  they  state  that: 

From  the  beginning  there  is  more  social  mobility,  less 
class-consciousness,  and  a  freer  hand  for  progress. 

The  middle-class  reigns  supreme  and  eventually  nearly 
everyone  is  or  believes  himself  to  be  middle-class;  and 
the  market  is  as  open  as  markets  are  ever  likely  to  be. 
This  is  the  more  or  less  pure  model  of  the  "middle-class 
and  the  open  market"*  and  economic  progress  is  likely  to 
be  reasonably  rapid  .  ^ 

The  values  and  attitudes  of  the  elites  arising  from 
such  beginnings  are  widely  different,  but  there  is  the  same 
search  for  profits,  the  same  acceptance  of  a  role  for  private 

-®-Kerr  et_  al,  op.  clt.  ,  p.  57. 


initiative ,  the  same  emphasis  on  piecemeal  adaption  and 
change . 
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( 3 )  Employment  of  Technological  Resources : 

Technological  change  has  been  responsible  in  the 
past  for  the  elimination  of  jobs  and  skills.  As  such  it 
has  traditionally  played  a  large  role  in  the  activation  of 
those  threatened,  to  form  a  common  barrier  to  change  via 
unionization  (e.g.  the  Luddites).  Appendix  A,  Table  1 
indicates  a  dependance  on  primary  produce  in  New  Zealand 
and  on  extractive  industries  in  British  Columbia.  Both 
these  categories  are  less  conducive  to  technological  elimi¬ 
nation  of  jobs  than  more  highly  industrialized  manufacturing 
processes . 

From  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  technological 
change  is  of  minimal  importance  in  the  industrializing 
processes  being  viewed. 

( 4 )  Market  Size,  Domestic  and  Internal ional : 

New  Zealand  is  sparsely  populated  with  a  large 
proportion  of  its  population  being  gathered  in  four  main 
port  centres.  (Appendix  A,  Table  2)  The  high  per  capita 
export  ratio^  places  a  strong  emphasis  upon  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  shipping  ( longshoring)  industry. 

^Over  U.S.  $477  per  head  of  population  in  1966 
compared  with  U.S.  $400  for  Canada  in  the  same  year.  Source: 
United  Nations  Yearbook  of  Trade  Statistics,  1967. 
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British  Columbia,  with  its  terminals  for  Western 
Canadian  produce^  stresses  a  similar  emphasis  on  shipping. 

As  in  New  Zealand  the  province  is  sparsely  populated,  with 
the  two  port  centres  accounting  for  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  population  (appendix  A,  table  2). 

Both  regions  are  located  on  the  Pacific  rim,  sharing 
Pacific  markets,  yet  an  important  market  in  the  form  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  readily  available  to  British 
Columbia  by  virtue  of  its  close  proximity  and  historical 
ties.  This  has  had  a  large  effect  on  industrialization  in 
that  province  in  terms  of  the  development  of  international 
unions.  New  Zealand  has  tended  to  be  isolated  in  terms 
of  her  markets,  with  a  majority  of  her  primary  produce 
export  being  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

( 5 )  Historical  Background  and  Legal  Framework : 

Historically,  the  similarity  between  British 
Columbia  and  New  Zealand  is  arresting.  Both  were  frontier 
regions,  primarily  settled  from  England,  inheriting  English 
legal  and  cultural  traditions.  Both  developed  democratic 
political  processes  at  an  early  stage.  Both  were  characterized. 

3ln  1967,  exports  valued  at  $2,035  million  and 
imports  valued  at  $738  million  of  which  British  Columbia 
accounted  for  60  per  cent,  passed  through  British  Columbia 
customs  ports.  Source:  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Industrial  Development,  Trade  and  Commerce,  Economic 
Activity  in  British  Columbia,  1969.  XXI  (December,  1969) 
p.  30. 
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by  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living  for  workingmen  as 
a  result  of  the  natural  scarcity  of  labour  typical  of 
inaccessible  and  virgin  countries.  In  both  countries, 
the  land  offered  an  alternative  to  wage  earning  which 
favoured  social  as  well  as  occupational  mobility,  resulting 
in  the  lack  of  the  stratification  of  a  traditional  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Finally,  in  both  countries,  extension  of  the 
franchise  placed  the  political  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
people . 

With  a  similarity  in  the  forces  towards,  and 
variables  affecting  industrialization,  the  development  of 
the  labour  movements  of  the  two  regions  followed  parallel 
courses  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development. 

Early  Industrialization  in  New  Zealand 

Although  colonization  of  New  Zealand  occurred  between 
1837  and  1850,  industrial  relations  problems  didn’t  assume 
any  great  importance  until  after  1870.  Previous  to  this 
date,  the  emphasis  on  pastoral  and  agricultural  activities 
with  employer  and  employee  often  living  under  the  same  roof, 
led  to  a  situation  in  which  there  was  little  real  cleavage 
in  evidence  in  the  main  body  of  the  community;  little  of 
those  conditions  likely  to  make  the  wage  earners  as  a  group 
separate  out  from  their  fellow  men  because  of  problems  and 
conditions  peculiar  to  wage  earners  only. 
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However  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Coromandel  in  1852, 
and  subsequently  in  Nelson  and  Otago,  precipitated  a  rush  of 
gold  seekers  to  the  colony  and  it  was  this  which  appears  to 
have  first  disturbed  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee.  Unskilled  labourers  poured  into  the 
goldfields  in  thousands,  many  from  Australia  and  the  gold¬ 
fields  of  California.  The  easily  available  gold  was  quickly 
worked  out  between  1852  and  1867  and  as  a  result,  thousands 
of  men  had  to  seek  alternative  work  when  the  first  feverish 
activity  of  the  goldfields  subsided. 

At  this  time,  the  European  population  of  New  Zealand 
was  engaged  in  war  against  the  native  people,  the  Maoris. 

As  a  result,  there  was  a  considerable  strain  on  available 
resources,  leading  to  a  minor  depression  and  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  widespread  unemployment.  This  situation  was 
only  checked  by  a  policy  of  national  development  undertaken 
in  I87O  which  enabled  large  numbers  of  unemployed  to  secure 
work  in  camps  engaged  in  road  and  railway  construction. 

The  New  Zealand  worker  could,  at  this  point  be 
described  in  terms  of  a  semi-committed  labour  force,  dis¬ 
playing  in  the  fairly  frequent,  sporadic,  local  strikes 
between  1872  and  1875 5  the  characteristic  forms  of  protest 
associated  with  such  a  stage.  New  Zealand  was  evolving  a 
’’working  class”  and  approaching  a  social-political  cleavage. 

Boom  conditions  developed  in  New  Zealand  at  this 
time,  stimulated  by  a  general  rise  in  world  prices  of  her 
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exports,  but  by  1877  these  had  begun  to  fall.  The  Government 

began  to  retrench  on  Its  borrowing  and  spending  without  the 

achievement  of  that  unified  framework  of  national  development 

which  might  have  sustained  the  colony’s  vitality.  As  a  result 

of  these  various  factors  operating  in  combination.  New 

Zealand  entered  upon  a  period  of  industrial  depression  and 

from  1877  to  1890  increasing  unemployment  gave  acceleration 

to  the  growth  of  a  nation-wide  problem  of  industrial 

relations.  Further,  as  Woods  points  out: 

The  problem  arose  largely  untrammelled  by  the  traditions 
of  older  established  communities  -  the  guild  traditions, 
the  established  labour  usages,  the  poor  laws,  and  the 
combination  laws.  Consequently  it  developed  with  greater 
vigour  and  with  less  circumscribed  action.^ 

At  the  same  time  as  the  economic  recession  there  was 
a  trend  towards  an  ’’urban  drift"  of  population.  This  trend 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Government  which  became 
increasingly  aware  of  the  growing  political  strength  of 
urban  industries  in  the  direction  of  its  legislative 
activities.  Again  Woods  claims  "...this  gradual  legis¬ 
lative  change,  like  the  simultaneous  change  in  employment 
structure,  forms  an  essential  background  to  the  industrial 
relations  problem. "5 


^Noel  S.  Woods,  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
in  New  Zealand,  (Wellington:  R.E.  Owen,  Government  Printer, 
1563)  p.  19. 

5lbid. ,  p.  19 
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Between  1885  and  1891,  the  question  of  hours  of 
work  was  receiving  the  attention  of  parliament,  yet  public 
interest  was  becoming  increasingly  focused  on  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  existance  of  mass  unemployment 
was  inevitably  exploited  by  employers  in  their  attempts  to 
stave  off  the  severity  of  trade  depression.  Workers  were 
protected  nominally  to  the  extent  of  limited  factory 
legislation.  There  was,  however,  no  effective  machinery 
of  enforcement  and  workers  had  not  achieved  any  degree  of 
organization  adequate  to  assist  in  safeguarding  their 
position.  Wages  were  free  from  any  minimum  and  depended 
solely  on  the  respective  bargaining  power  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  combined  effects  of  these  factors  became 
increasingly  apparent.  Throughout  the  manufacturing 
industries  cheap  child  labour  became  common  and  women  and 
children  began  to  supplant  the  higher  paid  male  labour. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  unwholesomeness  of 
working  conditions  began  to  receive  any  wide  publicity, 
when  the  rising  discontent  with  such  conditions  led  to  the 
development  of  a  vociferous  anti-sweating  movement.  Faced 
with  failure  to  secure  voluntary  redress,  this  movement 
resulted  in  strong  representations  to  the  Government  which 
led  to  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  industrial 
conditions.  Out  of  this  came  recommendations  for  the 
establishment  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
and  a  Department  of  Labour. 


fv 
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While  public  opinion  was  focused  on  this  aspect  of 
industrialization ,  the  labour  movement  itself  was,  in  the 
period  1886  -  1890,  involved  in  strikes  to  secure  redress 
against  abuses  in  industry.  Legitimation  of  trade  unionism 
had  occurred  in  1878  with  a  Trades  Union  Act  giving  unions 
a  legal  status,  with  recognition  of  rights  to  hold  and 
administer  funds  and  property  and  to  carry  out  wage  bar¬ 
gaining.  Recognizing  the  support  the  public  was  giving  in 
the  fight  for  improved  conditions,  the  New  Zealand  trade 
unions  were  even  at  this  early  stage,  attaching  considerable 
importance  to  securing  recourse  to  arbitration.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  outlined  by  Woods: 

The  unions  were  still  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their 
own  new  growth.  Their  status  was  still  unaccepted  by 
employers  and  they  therefore  had  everything  to  gain  by 
adding  to  their  own  efforts  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  as  reflected  through  arbitration  procedure. 

The  unions  were  faced  with  a  twofold  problem:  to  secure 
established  status  and  to  secure  improved  working 
conditions.  The  second  problem  could,  they  felt,  be 
solved  by  arbitration  and  satisfactory  arbitration 
procedure  would  imply  as  a  pre-requisite,  the  recognition 
of  trade  unionism  by  employers  and  community.  Trade 
unions  would  have  to  be  given  full  recognition  to 
represent  workers  in  all  matters  affecting  them.  Thus, 
although  the  question  of  improvement  of  working  conditions 
was  urgent,  the  trade  unions  regarded  the  question  of 
status  as  more  fundamental . 6 

A  section  of  the  New  Zealand  labour  force  had,  by 
this  time,  matured  to  the  stage  of  a  committed  workforce 


^Ibid .  ,  p .  35 . 


.. 
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in  terms  of  the  model  proposed  by  Kerr  et_  al.  Ties  to  the 
land  had  been  broken  in  many  cases  and  self-maintenance  was 
solely  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  worker  to  sell  his 
labour.  Thus  when  protest  was  made  by  the  workforce  to  the 
hardships  of  a  trade  depression  which  had  reached  its 
lowest  ebb  about  1889,  it  was  made  in  a  manner  typical  of 
such  a  commitment  stage.  Strikes  occurred  among  seamen, 
wharf  labourers,  shearers,  station  hands,  bootmakers,  coal 
miners,  gasworkers ,  and  many  other  groups  of  workers  carried 
out  on  plant  and  industry-wide  bases. 

Not  strong  enough  to  face  the  powerful  employers, 
the  strikers  in  New  Zealand  failed  in  vindicating  the  rights 
of  trade  unionists. 

The  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  was  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  failure.  Direct  action  by  them  had  yet 
to  result  in  success  so  that  a  loss  in  self-reliance  occurred. 
This  in  turn  led  them  to  look  for  third-party  intervention, 
as  a  solution  to  their  difficulties.  This  had  proved  to  be 
successful  in  the  fight  against  sweating  and  hopefully 
would  be  equally  successful  in  the  field  of  disputes  settle¬ 
ment  . 

The  stage  was  set  at  this  point  for  a  unique  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  industrial  relations  system.  The  establishment 
at  a  remarkably  early  stage,  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
machinery  characteristic  of  the  final  stage  of  development 
of  worker  response  to  the  forces  on  industrialization  as 
advocated  by  Kerr  et_  al . 
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Early  Industrialization  In  British  Columbia 

Prior  to  the  1850 ’ s  3  the  majority  of  British  Columbia 1 s 
population  consisted  of  the  native  Indians.  Those  members 
of  the  European  population  present  during  this  stage  were 
employed  by  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  which  had  monopoly 
control  over  the  colony.  As  a  result  there  was  little  scope 
for  organized  labour  action,  a  feature  paralleling  the 
initial  New  Zealand  experience. 

The  development  of  the  steamship  and  its  adoption 
in  the  coastal  trade  in  the  latter  l840Ts  brought  the  first 
industrial  workers  to  Vancouver  Island ,  paralleled  by  the 
opening  of  coal  seams  at  Fort  Rupert  and  Nanaimo. 

Industrial  unrest  became  apparent  within  a  year  of  the 
arrival  of  the  miners,  to  work  the  fields,  a  strike 
developing  in  protest  against  being  ordered  to  do  labourer’s 
work.  However  this  was  of  limited  extent  and  duration  with 
the  majority  of  miners  stowing  away  on  a  coal  barque  bound 
for  the  California  gold  fields. 

As  with  New  Zealand,  it  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
that  transformed  the  British  Columbia  economy.  The  Fraser 
goldfields  discovery  in  1858  brought  to  an  end  the  domination 
of  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company  with  the  arrival  from  California 
of  thousands  of  miners  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  merchants 
seeking  commercial  profits. 
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Although  the  first  unions  of  British  Columbia 
workers  date  back  to  this  period  with  the  establishment  of 
unions  in  the  baking  trade  (1859)  and  printing  and  ship¬ 
wright  trades  (1863),  the  scope  for  further  unionization  was 
limited.  Little  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  had  been 
established*  while  the  lumbering  and  fishing  industries 
designed  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  development  of  British 
Columbia*  had  yet  to  be  developed  to  a  significant  degree. 

The  major  British  Columbia  industry  of  the  time*  gold  mining* 
responsible  for  the  employment  of  almost  half  the  area’s 
non-native  population^  was  run  by  independent  operators  with 
few*  if  any  employees. 

Only  in  the  coal  mining  industry  was  there  opportu¬ 
nity  and  cause  for  continued  labour  action.  The  first 
protracted  strike  took  place  in  1870-71  when  the  Nanaimo 
mine  was  struck  for  five  months.  This  strike*  along  with 
a  short-lived  stoppage  at  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and 
Land  Company  Colliery  in  187^*  did  not  involve  unionized 
labour.  It  appeared  to  follow  the  trend*  common  to  this 
point*  of  semi-committed  workers  reacting  in  the  form  of 
spontaneous  stoppages  in  protest  against  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  period. 

By  1877,  however*  the  miners  of  Vancouver  Island 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  Mutual  Protective  Society.  This 
was  to  counter-act  the  rapidly  developing  strength  of  the 


, 
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Dunsmuir  coal  empire . ?  The  miners  struck  in  1877  and  again 
in  1883  and  although  both  were  in  protest  against  working 
conditions  ,  the  latter  strike  brought  to  light  a  new 
grievance  in  the  province  ,  the  issue  of  oriental  labour. 

Originally  entering  British  Columbia  during  the 
gold  rush,  the  Chinese  soon  moved  into  competition  with  the 
white  labour  force  by  accepting  wages  of  about  half  what 
white  workers  received,  and  working  longer  hours.  This 
"...was  to  become  a  central  issue  in  industrial  relations 
[in  the  province]  for  forty  years". ® 

By  the  early  l880fs,  the  labour  movement  had  progress¬ 
ed  only  slightly  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  unions 
in  the  province.  However  the  stage  was  set  for  a  rapid 
expansion  of  unionism  over  the  next  few  years  by  the  building 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  introduced  a  new  kind 
of  economy  to  British  Columbia  and  with  it,  new  unions. 

This  parallels  the  national  development  program  undertaken 
in  1870  by  the  New  Zealand  Government,  introducing  the  work¬ 
force  to  road  and  railway  construction  camps. 

7 Having  been  given  a  grant  of  1000  acres  of  the 
Nanaimo  coal  fields  for  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the 
original  miners  strike,  Robert  Dunsmuir,  with  the  aid  of 
an  alliance  with  several  British  naval  officers,  was  already 
gaining  the  status  of  an  industrial  magnate. 

^Paul  A.  Phillips,  No  Power  Greater:  A  Century  of 
Labour  in  British  Columbia ,  "(Vancouver  :  B  .  C  .  Federation  o f 
Labour,  1967 )  p . ~ 8 . 
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The  first  great  railroad  building  era  and  the 
general  prosperity  that  followed  in  British  Columbia  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  a  union  of  American  origin , 
the  Knights  of  Labour.  The  general  approach  of  this  group 
to  unionism  has  been  described  as  ’uplift  unionism’  interested 
mainly  in  co-operative  enterprise ,  the  boycott  and  legisla¬ 
tive  nostrums,  and  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  strikes 
and  collective  bargaining. 

Appearing  on  the  British  Columbia  scene  in  1883  > 
they  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  province  even  though  they  were  not 
responsible  for  any  major  industrial  disputes.  Their 
platform  of  stressing  political  action  was  eminently  suit¬ 
able  for  the  labour  movement  of  that  time,  facing  as  it  was 
two  issues  not  readily  amenable  to  industrial  action. 

The  first  of  these,  the  growth  of  large  anti-union 
monopoly  power  in  the  primary  industry  of  the  province,  was 
a  problem  faced  by  both  British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand 
labour.  It  was  exagerated  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia 
by  the  link  between  such  power,  particularly  the  Dunsmuir 
empire,  and  its  influence  in  the  provincial  government. 

The  second  problem  facing  the  unions  took  the  form  of  the 
stand  on  the  exclusion  from  the  province  of  cheap  oriental 
labour . 

By  1890,  however,  the  days  of  the  Knights  were 
numbered  and  the  old  movement  of  industrial  unionism  - 
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namely  that  all  workers  belong  to  one  body  -  was  being 
broken  up  in  the  United  States  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour.  This  new  surge  of  what  was  a  craft  union  move¬ 
ment  had  as  its  Canadian  counterpart  the  Canadian  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress.  This  challenged  the  Knights  for  domination 
of  the  British  Columbia  scene  and  within  a  decade,  had 
triumphed . 

The  problem  faced  by  the  Knights,  which  they  never 
overcame,  was  that  their  structure  was  not  amenable  to 
collective  bargaining  even  if  their  philosophy  had  favoured 
this  approach.  The  mixed  membership  locals  including 
M ...anyone  above  eighteen  years  of  age  who  was,  or  had  been 
a  wage  earner  (excluding  only  doctors,  bankers,  lawyers 
and  saloon  keepers) -  was  responsible  for  this.  The 
British  Columbia  labour  force  at  this  time  could  be  described 
in  terms  of  both  semi-committed  and  committed  workers,  and 
as  such  displayed  protest  in  the  form  of  spontaneous  strikes 
or,  in  the  more  organised  sectors,  strikes  along  plant  and 
industry  lines.  This  type  of  protest  was  virtually  im¬ 
possible  because  of  the  wide  divergence  in  membership  as 
noted  above. 

The  period  from  1889  to  1891,  marked  the  rebirth 
of  the  British  Columbia  labour  movement,  with  the  formation 
of  many  new  unions  often  under  international  charters. 


9 Ibid .  ,  p .  13 . 


Further,  the  central  bodies  for  the  first  time  became 
directly  involved  in  politics. 
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Yet  business  slowdown  in  the  1890 ’ s ;  the  failure  of 
miners  to  crack  the  monopoly  wall  of  resistance  facing  them; 
the  difficulty  facing  attempts  at  unionizing  the  oriental 
labour  of  the  province;  and  the  lack  of  strong  support  of 
the  union  movement  by  virtue  of  its  physical  separation 
from  other  industrialized  regions,  led  to  a  slowdown  of 
the  labour  movement  which  by  the  mid  1890 T  s  had  come  to  a 
standstill : 

Beach-heads  had  been  established  in  most  industries, 
particularly  in  the  building  trades.  Labour  had  made 
some  political  advance  but  its  gains  were  tenuous  at 
best.  The  economy,  which  reflected  the  nationwide 
situation,  was  hesitant  and  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  further  organizations . 10 

It  was  at  this  time  that  initial  signs  were  appearing 
in  the  Kootenay  region  of  the  province,  of  another  power¬ 
ful  force  In  the  development  of  the  labour  movement.  Here 
the  economic  influence  of  the  United  States  was  extremely 
strong.  As  a  result,  the  region  was  marked  by  the  spread 
of  American  union  militancy  to  Canada  that  was  the  beginning 
of  international  unionism  in  the  western  region  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

International  labour  met  capital  predominantly 
American  in  origin  and  brought  to  British  Columbia,  elements 


10 


Ibid . ,  p .  25 . 
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of  the  same  class  conflict  as  in  the  United  States. 
Concurrently  the  opening  of  this  British  Columbia  interior, 
coinciding  with  the  revival  in  expansion,  immigration  and 
economic  boom  across  the  country,  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter  in  the  province’s  labour  history. 

A  basic  difference  in  the  early  development  of  trade 
unions  in  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia  becomes  apparent 
on  the  strength  of  the  development  of  international  unionism 
in  British  Columbia.  Trade  unions  in  British  Columbia  were 
capable,  even  at  an  early  stage,  of  drawing  on  American 
support.  This  resulted  in  a  growth  in  self-reliance  to 
the  point  where  both  unions  and  employers’  organizations 
preferred  to  settle  their  affairs  together  in  their  own 
way  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  first  hand  knowledge. 

Lacking  such  sympathetic  support  from  their  own 
’’class"  New  Zealand  unions  were  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
general  public  for  support  in  their  fight  against  injustice 
and  unfair  working  conditions.  A  loss  of  autonomy  resulted, 
yet  gains  were  made  under  such  a  system  which  led  to  an 
acceptance  of  what  many  trade  union  movements  regard  as 
unacceptable  interference. 
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CHAPTER  2 


MATURATION  OP  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 

Having  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  employers 
In  strikes  between  1890  and  1894  3  the  New  Zealand  labour 
movement  looked  to  circumvent  the  defeat  by  securing  stat¬ 
utory  recognition  of  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to 
be  heard. 

However  union  organization  was  difficult  on  two 
major  counts.  Industrial  production  occurred  on  a  small 
scale.  The  resulting  number  of  workers  in  a  trade  3  or  even 
in  all  trades  in  a  given  region  was  therefore  too  small  to 
maintain  an  organization  of  a  size  sufficient  to  represent 
the  workers  and  maintain  their  interest  in  the  union  as  a 
means  of  expressing  their  view. 

The  second  reason  centers  on  the  dominant  role 
played  by  agriculture  in  the  developing  economy  of  New 
Zealand.  Although  a  section  of  the  New  Zealand  labour  force 
was  rapidly  developing  in  maturity  along  the  commitment 
continuum  as  proposed  by  Kerr  et_  al ,  a  large  amount  of 
highly  mobile  >  unskilled  labour  3  not  conducive  to  union¬ 
ization  a  was  being  utilised  in  the  agricultural  sector. 

A  secondary  effect  of  this  was  the  provision  of  a  "safety 
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valve”  allowing  for  the  relief  of  the  strain  of  an  unemployed 

urban  population  by  providing  mobility  between  urban  and 

agricultural  employment.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  these 

were  semicommitted  workers  " . . . contemplat [ ing]  spending  a 

large  part  of  [their]  adult  life  shifting  between  agricultural 

and  industrial  employment ^ 

Pauling  indicates  that  it  was  in  those  industries 

in  which  the  conditions  of  work  were  clearly  adverse,  in 

which  a  stategic  position  in  the  economic  structure  made  the 

use  of  coercive  techniques  possible,  and  in  which  large 

numbers  could  be  brought  together  to  form  financially  and 

numerically  strong  units,  that  unionism  showed  success: 

The  miners  because  of  their  work  and  their  isolation  in 
mining  communities ,  the  waterside  workers  and  seamen 
because  of  their  key  position  in  the  transport  system 
which  is  the  life-line  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  workers 
in  the  meat-freezing  industry  because  of  the  perishabil¬ 
ity  of  the  product  as  well  as  its  importance  in  the 
national  economy  ...  for  many  years,  three  fourths  or 
more  of  all  strikes  have  occurred  in  the  mining,  freezing 
and  water-transport  industries. 2 

At  the  same  time,  the  community  as  a  whole  had 

passed  through  a  period  in  which  industrial  unrest  had 

threatened  inconvenience  and  hardship.  As  a  result: 


^Kerr  et  aJ,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  171. 

^Norman  G.  Pauling,  "Labour  and  Politics  in  New 
Zealand" ,  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science ,  XIX,  Ncm  I  (February  1953)  p.  60. 
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. . .the  community  at  large  was  equally  anxious  to  find 
some  law-abiding  safeguard  against  a  recurrence  of  these 
industrial  troubles.  The  trade  unions  sought  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  would  make  arbitration  compulsory;  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  community  was  ready  to 
support  the  introduction  of  such  a  law. 3 

During  the  four  years  1890  to  1894,  four  main  motives 
were  operative  amongst  the  supporters  of  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  -  a  general  desire  to  avoid  strikes;  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  trade  unions  to  secure  a  recognised  status;  a 
desire  amongst  most  sections  of  the  community  to  eliminate 
child  labour,  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women,  and  to 
secure  a  general  improvement  in  social  conditions;  and  a 
desire  to  avoid  industrial  stoppages  and  to  secure  third 
party  Intervention  in  Industrial  disputes. 

This  movement  away  from  confrontation  gained  added 
momentum  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  and 
-pastoral  character  of  the  economy  resulted  in  New  Zealand 
being  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  world  prices.^ 

This  in  turn  had  led  to  far  reaching  measures  of  internal 
control,  greater  than  would  be  acceptable  in  many  other 
"Western"  countries. 

The  sum  total  of  these  forces  was  that  by  1894, 
trade  unionism  had  become  intent  upon  securing  compulsory 
machinery  for  the  control  of  industrial  relations.  This 

3n.S.  Woods ,  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
In  New  Zealand,  (Wellington:  R.  E.  Owen,  Government  Printer, 
New  Zealand,  1963)  p.  37. 

^Approximately  90%  of  New  Zealand’s  exports  originate 
from  farming. 
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was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any  weight  of  evidence 
regarding  this  system  as  superior  in  comparison  with  volunt¬ 
ary  measures,  instead,  "the  New  Zealand  preference  for 
compulsory  state  machinery  arose  out  of  purely  local  factors 
more  or  less  governed  by  motives  of  expediency . "5 

The  result  was  the  introduction  in  189^  of  an  "Act 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associa¬ 
tions  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
by  conciliation  and  arbitration."  It  provided  a  scheme  for 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  unions  of  workers  on  the  one 
side,  and  employers  or  unions  of  employers,  on  the  other. 

The  colony  was  to  be  divided  into  districts,  each  with  a 
board  of  conciliation  consisting  of  either  two  or  three 
persons  elected  by  employers  and  an  equal  number  elected  by 
unions  of  workers.  Each  board  was  to  investigate  "any  indust- 
trial  dispute  of  which  It  had  cognisance."  Unions  once  reg¬ 
istered  under  the  Act  were  not  permitted  to  cancel  their 
registration  while  a  dispute  in  which  they  were  concerned 
was  in  progress,  and  there  was  to  be  no  strike  or  lockout  by 
any  party  until  the  board  had  given  its  decision.  Either  of 
the  opposing  sides  in  a  dispute  could  resort  to  a  strike  or 
lockout  without  taking  the  matter  to  a  board  provided  that 
neither  side  objected  to  such  action,  but  if  either  party 
referred  the  matter  to  a  board,  a  strike  or  lockout  at  once 
became  illegal  until  after  the  board  had  given  its  decision. 


^Woods,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  38. 
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When  the  board  failed  to  reach  a  decision,  or  when 
any  one  party  to  the  dispute  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
board's  decision,  the  board  or  the  aggrieved  party  could 
refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  court.  This  was  to 
consist  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  president,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  other  members  representing  employers  and 
trade  unions  respectively.  Within  five  days  of  a  dispute 
being  referred  to  the  court,  the  president  was  required  to 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  hearing,  the  court  having  to  make 
its  award  within  one  month  from  the  date  on  which  it 
commenced  the  hearing  of  the  dispute.  Further,  it  had  power 
to  refer  any  matter  back  to  the  board  of  conciliation  and  to 
base  its  award  on  the  report  of  that  board. 

Awards  of  the  court  of  Arbitration  could  either  be 
made  as  directions  only,  not  enforced  by  penalties,  or 
could  be  filed  with  the  supreme  court  in  which  case  adherence 
to  them  became  compulsory.  All  awards  were  to  be  of  two 
years  duration. 

From  189 ^  to  1908 ,  faced  with  expanding  economic 
conditions,  individual  employers,  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
and  hold  labour,  conceded  higher  wages.  As  soon  as  such 
concessions  became  sufficiently  in  evidence,  the  trade 
unions  appealed  to  the  regulatory  machinery  to  have  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  a  general  rule  in  the  form  of  an  agreement 
or  award.  In  this  increasing  reference  to  the  conciliation 
and  arbitration  machinery  under  conditions  which  left  little 
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scope  for  real  negotiations,  the  general  upward  wage  move¬ 
ment  tended  to  be  independent  of  the  court,  which  followed, 
rather  than  led. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  bargaining  process 
was  minimized  and  a  wage-fixing  rather  than  a  wage-bargaining 
policy  became  firmly  established.  The  element  of  negotiation 
and  of  compromise  between  sides  was  reduced  and  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  court  took  on  a  more  authoritarian  aspect,  the 
board’s  role  becoming  secondary  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  court.  The  latter  body,  from  these  beginnings,  soon 
became  consolidated  as  a  ruler  over  industry  rather  than 
as  a  mediator  in  industry. 

The  Industrial  Conciliation  And  Arbitration  Act  of 
1908  re-established  the  compulsion  of  passage  through 
conciliation  in  that  no  industrial  dispute  could  be  referred 
to  the  arbitration  court  unless  it  had  first  been  handled 
by  a  commissioner  from  the  board.  Industrial  agreements 
arrived  at  by  councils  of  conciliation  could  be  enforced 
like  awards,  but  failure  in  unanimity  of  agreement  would 
result  in  arbitration  court  settlement. 

The  unanimity  in  the  above  was  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  in  that  now  both  sides  to  the  dispute  had  to  seek 
common  agreement,  whereas  under  previous  legislation,  the 
fight  tended  to  be  directed  towards  attainment  of  the 
chairman’s  casting  vote. 
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The  1908  Act  gave  conciliation  a  fresh  starts  and 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  then  prevailing,  a  good  one. 
The  conciliation  procedure  Inaugurated,  was  to  stand  for 
the  succeeding  forty  years. 

In  1913a  there  were  two  main  aspects  of  the  problems 
of  industrial  unrest.  On  the  one  hand  there  w as  a  political 
program  of  social  betterment.  On  the  other ,  threats  to 
industrial  peace  were  arising  out  of  the  possibility  that 
unions  outside  the  scope  of  the  prevailing  Act  might  plunge 
precipitately  into  strikes  before  disputes  could  be  inves¬ 
tigated  . 

(a)  Political  Programs 

The  political  program  of  social  betterment  extended 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act.  The  development  of  such  a  program  arose  out  of 
permissive  factors  as  opposed  to  causal  forces  associated 
with  political  labour  movements  elsewhere.  For  example , 
previously  noted  weaknesses  of  union  organization  in  the 
majority  of  trades  and  Industries,  had  led  in  the  1890’ s 
to  the  seeking  of  third  party  arbitration.  At  the  same 
time,  the  trade  union  movement  emerged  with  the  firml- 
embedded  belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  organize  politi¬ 
cally  in  order  to  attempt  to  achieve  by  legislative  action 
what  had  not  been  gained  by  direct  strike  and  other  trade 


union  tactics. 
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As  Glickman  maintains: 

In  New  Zealand,  the  political  setting  at  the  time  was 
such  as  to  induce  the  more  politically  conscious  groups 
of  the  trade  union  movement  to  align  themselves  with  - 
the  liberal  party,  separate  political  action  being 
postponed  until  1911  -  12.6 

On  a  more  concrete  level,  reliance  on  arbitration 
tended  to  be  accompanied  by  an  intensification  of  political 
activity  to  assure  favourable  treatment. 

Pauling  claims  that : 

The  breakaway  of  workers  from  the  Liberal-Labour  party 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Labour  party 
during  the  early  1900’s  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the 
recognition  that  in  a  situation  in  which  wages  and 
conditions  of  labour  rested  with  the  government,  the 
outcome  depended  on  which  side  in  industrial  disputes 
could  gain  effective  control  of  the  government. 7 

With  this  viewpoint,  the  orientation  of  unions  came 
to  be  that  of  participation  more  and  more  in  political  rather 
than  in  business  affairs. 

Taking  this  trend  to  its  obvious  conclusion,  Sutch 
believed  that  the  advantages  gained  by  third  party  inter¬ 
vention  along  the  lines  of  the  abolition  of  sweating  would 
have  been  obtained  without  the  help  of  the  arbitration 
court,  while  the  workers  might  have  gained  as  much,  or  more, 
by  dealing  directly  with  their  employers  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  court.  He  therefore  proposed  as  the  ideology 
behind  the  emergence  of  political  action: 


^David  L.  Glickman,  "The  Labour  Movements  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,"  Social  Research,  XVI  No.  2  (June  1949) 
p .  20  3. 

"^Pauling,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  64. 
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...the  belief  that  a  capitalist  state  could  not  be 
expected  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system  as  labour 
viewed  the  situation  following  the  passage  of  the 
industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  ,  and  this 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  militant  socialist  movement . 8 

Whatever  the  reason  advanced,  political  growth 
emerged  as  a  force  in  the  New  Zealand  labour  movement  shortly 
after  arbitration  was  adopted  as  the  means  of  dispute  settle¬ 
ment.  Furthermore ,  the  predominance  of  the  government  as  an 
employer  (Appendix  B  ,  table  1) ,  has  meant  that  the  most 
routine  of  union  activities  are  gauged  with  a  view  to  their 
political  effect.  Political  action ,  either  overt  or  implicit 
becomes  the  pre-eminent  method  of  bargaining  with  the  state 
in  its  role  of  employer. 

The  development  of  a  political  Labour  party  in  New 
Zealand  did  not  immediately  follow ,  however,  one  reason 
advanced  being  "...the  presence  at  the  time  of  a  somewhat 

Q 

radical  and  effective  Liberal  party".  This  viewpoint  is 

supported  by  Sutch  who  claims  that: 

The  workers  had  tried  to  achieve  greater  security  in 
the  1890  strike.  Defeated  and  victimized  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  field ,  the  labour  vote  was  given  to  the  Liberals 
who  gave  in  return,  shops,  office  and  factory  legislation 
to  regulate  conditions  of  work  and  an  arbitration  court 
to  prevent  sweating  and  strikes,  and  protect  small 
unions . 10 


^W.  B.  Sutch,  The  Quest  for  Security  in  New  Zealand 
1840  —  1968 .  (Wellington:  Oxford  University  Press'  1966 )  p~.  100 

^D.  W.  Raws on ,  "The  Life-span  of  Labour  Parties", 
Political  Studies,  XVII,  No.  3  (September  1969)  p .  318. 


l°Sutch,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  97. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  craft  unionists  themselves 
were  trying  to  establish  an  independent  Labour  party.  This 
move  had  been  emphasized  by  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  in 
calling  for  the  formation  of  an  independent  Labour  Party. 

This  met  with  little  success,  fading  out  following  the  1908 
elections,  to  be  replaced  in  1910  by  the  formation  by  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Conference,  of  the  New  Zealand  Labour 
Party.  The  objective  of  this  party  was  the  attainment  by 
purely  political  means  of  the  gradual  public  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange. 

In  1912  the  Labour  party  merged  with  the  United 
Labour  Party,  a  grouping  of  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
officials,  arbitrationists ,  craft  unionists  and  "Lib-Labs", 
aimed  at  uniting  the  political  and  trade  union  movements. 

The  formative  forces  had  been  present  for  some  time. 

What  was  needed  was  a  final  incentive  to  launch  the  political 
arm  of  the  New  Zealand  labour  movement,  and  it  appears  that 
this  was  provided  in  the  1912-13  general  strike,  when  labour 
again  was  handed  a  crushing  defeat.  Rawson  quotes  the  principal 
published  authority  saying,  "the  defeats  in  the  strikes  were 

not  the  single  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Labour  party  but 

11 

were  the  final  incentive  to  launch  it". 

( b )  Unions  Outside  of  "The  Act" 

The  second  of  the  factors  influencing  industrial 

Hr.  A.  Go 1 lan.  Radical  and  Working  Class  Politics: 

A  Study  of  Eastern  Australia,  1850  -  1910  ("Melbourne  ,~ i960 ) 
p3  124 ,  quoted  in  D.  W.  Rawson,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  323. 
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unrest  in  1913  hinged  on  those  unions  outside  the  scope  of 
the  prevailing  Act.  There  was,  to  this  point,  little  preventing 
such  unions  from  striking  before  disputes  could  be  investigated. 

As  a  result,  a  new  Act,  the  Labour  Disputes  Invest¬ 
igation  Act  1913  *  was  introduced  applying  to  all  trade  unions 
not  registered  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act.  This  Act  interposed  conciliation  and  other 
procedures  to  be  followed  between  the  points  at  which  disputes 
arose  and  strikes  were  called. 

Over  and  above  the  parts  played  by  the  above  acts, 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  had,  between  1908  and  1912,  become 
increasingly  interested  in  the  relationship  between  a  basic 
wage  rate  and  changing  price  levels,  the  first  signs  of  a 
more  overt  recognition  of  cost  of  living  as  one  of  the  main 
elements  in  wage  fixing.  Out  of  this  arose  the  system  of 
adjusting  wage  rates  at  three  -  yearly  intervals,  a  period 
planned  to  provide  for  stability  in  wage  rates  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  frequent  adjustments.  However,  experience  during 
the  depression  years  of  1930  -  31>  showed  that  this  interval 
did  not  allow  for  rapid  adjustments  in  wage  rates  to  maintain 
alignment  with  economic  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  this  latter  failing,  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  radically  amended  in 
1932,  removing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  except  where 
both  employers  and  workers  agreed  to  refer  a  dispute  to  it. 

This  threw  the  main  burden  of  labour  negotiations  on  the 
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conciliation  machinery  which  was  on  the  whole  not  prepared 
to  handle  it,  especially  without  the  general  standards  set 
by  the  court. 


In  1935  the  Labour  Party  gained  power  following  a 
steady  rise  in  popularity: 


Year 

Votes  for  Labour 

Numbers  returned* 

1914 

49,577 

6# 

1919 

132,715 

8 

1922 

145,148 

17 

1925 

184,616 

12 

1928 

196,382 

19 

1931 

241,991 

24 

1935 

392,972 

55 

*out  of  a  possible  80  seats 

• 

^Includes  three  members  of 

the  Social 

Democratic  Party 

Source : 

W.  B.  Sutch,  The  Quest  for 

Security  in 

New  Zealand 

1840  -  19663  Wellington:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966 

p.  wc 


The  reaction  of  the  Labour  Party  to  power  was 
immediate.  In  1936  an  amending  Act  was  brought  in  which 
restored  compulsory  arbitration ,  provided  for  the  registration 
of  any  union  to  cover  the  whole  of  any  industry  or  related 
industries  throughout  New  Zealand ,  and  introduced  compulsory 
unionism  by  a  clause: 

Making  it  a  necessary  provision  of  every  award  and 
industrial  agreement  made  under  the  Act  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  to  employ  in  the  industry  concerned,  any 
adult 3  being  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  over,  or  anyone 
in  receipt  of  the  minimal  adult  rate  of  wages,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  bound  by  the  award  or 
agreement . 


12 


N.  S.  Woods,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  131 . 
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This  was  to  remain  in  effect  until  1962  when  the  National 
Party  Government  repealed  it  in  favour  of  agreements  containing 
"unqualified"  or  "qualified"  preference  provisions,  with  the 
former  making  membership  of  the  union  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  workers  bound  by  the  award,  while  the  latter 
required  an  employer  to  give  preference  of  employment  to  a 
member  of  the  union  over  a  non-member. 

While  in  one  sense  trade  unionism  gained  in  strength 
from  the  1936  Act  (i.e.  numerically),  in  other  ways  it  lost 
strength.  The  compulsory  aspect  gave  trade  unions  no  incentive 
to  explore  common  ground  with  employers  and  to  develop 
practical  and  enlightened  approaches  to  the  everyday  problems 
of  the  work  situation.  It  made  them  look  to  the  court  more 
completely  for  the  fulfilment  of  somewhat  ill-defined  hopes 
of  social  and  industrial  betterment  through  the  minimum  wage. 

By  1939 5  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  system  had 
resumed  a  position  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of  the 
years  prior  to  1928: 

In  some  things  it  had  changed,  as  for  example  In  the 
matter  of  compulsory  unionism.  Nevertheless  its  basic 
powers,  policy  and  procedures,  had  swung  back  Into  line 
with  pre-depression  days  -  for  Instance  the  Court’s 
general  hearings  and  its  standard  wage  pronouncements ; 
the  predominance  of  the  court  and  of  the  guiding  lines  it 
laid  down;  the  smooth  and  continuous  operation  of 
conciliation  more  or  less  within  the  guiding  lines. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  at  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  in  1928  could  have  been  made  again  in  1939 
with  very  little  amendment.  The  community  had  in  the  interim 
emphasized  that  it  was  not  willing  to  suffer  any  substan¬ 
tial  alteration  of  a  system  which  had  grown  up  with  it.^3 


13lbid. ,  p.  147. 
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Since  1939,  the  Act  has  been  consolidated  on  several 
fronts,  the  last  re-enactment  being  in  195^.  A  unique  method 
of  wage  setting  has  also  evolved  in  the  form  of  a  general  wage 
order,  in  which  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  with  power  given 
it  by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Regulations  1953,  increases 
all  minimum  wages  under  awards  and  industrial  agreements 
simultaneously  from  a  specific  date. 

The  system  as  it  presently  stands,  provides  for  the 
making  of  industrial  agreements  between  industrial  unions  or 
industrial  associations  of  workers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
industrial  unions  or  industrial  associations  of  employers  or 
individual  employers  on  the  other.  An  industrial  agreement 
is  binding  on  the  parties  to  the  agreement  and  on  every 
member  of  any  union  or  association  which  is  a  party  to  it. 

The  parties  may  reach  agreement  between  themselves  without 
creating  a  dispute  and  such  an  agreement,  if  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  awards  within  thirty  days,  is  enforcable  in  the  same 
way  as  an  award  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

If  a  dispute  occurs,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Council 
of  Conciliation  convened  by  a  conciliation  commissioner  where 
both  sides  are  represented  and  must  reach  agreement  between 
themselves.  If  they  do,  they  may  either  file  the  agreement 
with  the  clerk  of  awards  as  an  Industrial  agreement  enforcable 
on  the  parties,  or  transmit  It  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  issue  in  the  form  of  an  award  of  the  Court.  The  latter 
alternative  is  usually  preferred  because  of  the  wide  coverage 


of  awards. 
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If  the  parties  fail  to  reach  agreement  in  the  concil¬ 
iation  proceedings  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration.  After  hearing  the  parties,  the  Court  makes  its 
award  which  is  enforcable  on  every  employer  In  the  industry  and 
area  in  which  it  relates.  An  award  thus  made ,  may  not  have  a 
currency  of  more  than  three  years,  but  may  be  for  a  shorter 
period,  during  which  time  it  may  not  be  amended  except  to  remedy 
a  defect  or  give  fuller  effect  to  some  provision  in  the  award. 
However  when  both  the  original  parties  are  desirous  that  it 
should  be  reviewed,  the  Court  is  empowered  to  make  such  a  review. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  as  defined  in  the  Act  are  illegal 
for  unions  bound  by  awards  and  industrial  agreements,  most 
awards  containing  disputes  clauses  specifying  the  procedure 
to  be  adopted  by  the  parties  when  some  matter  arising  out  of 
the  award  but  not  specifically  dealt  within  it,  becomes  a 
subject  of  dispute. 

All  workers  and  societies  of  workers  not  bound  by  an 
award  or  industrial  agreement  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  are  bound  by  the  Labour  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  which  provides  for  the  making  and  filing  of  agree¬ 
ments  which,  upon  filing,  become  enforcable.  It  permits  strikes 
and  lockouts,  but  only  after  the  procedure  for  settlement 
of  a  dispute  laid  down  In  the  Act  has  been  exhausted.  Although 
this  alternative  has  its  advantages,  the  advantages  of  regis¬ 
tration  under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
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while  not  coercive ,  are  strongly  persuasive. 

The  New  Zealand  Federation  of  Labour,  as  the  dominant 

industrial  organization,  has  approximately  two  thirds  of  the 

IS 

organized  labour  unions  in  the  country  affiliated  with  it. 

If  invited  by  one  of  its  affiliates,  it  takes  an  active  part 
in  trying  to  settle  any  strikes  or  major  disturbances  that  may 
occur,  the  particular  unions  involved  often  handing  over  the 
negotiations  with  the  employer.  In  representing  the  industrial 
labour  movement,  this  body  to  some  extent  keeps  aloof  from  the 
political  Labour  Party.  The  Federation  was  formed  in  1937  as 
an  amalgamation  of  the  chief  unions  of  the  Dominion.  It  thus 
displays  a  reversal  of  the  usual  developmental  stages,  in 
that  rather  than  the  political  labour  movement  resulting 
from  a  strong  union  organization,  a  centralised  union  move¬ 
ment  was  created  through  the  accession  to  office  of  sympathetic 
parliamentarions . 

Although  the  link  between  the  Federation  and  the  Labour 
Party  is  loose,  trade  unions  themselves  may  affiliate  directly 
with  the  political  movements  and  pay  dues  based  upon  their 


i  4 

-1-  Woods  lists  as  disadvantages  m  being  excluded  from 
the  I.C.  &  A.  Act:-  1)  The  termination  of  agreements  on  expiry 
date;  2)  The  application  of  agreements  to  members  only;  3)  The 
charge  of  conciliation  expenses  to  the  parties;  4)  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  deposed  by  newly  formed  unions  under  the  I.C  &  A 
Act;  5)  The  non-applicability  of  general  wage  increases;  6)  The 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  Magistrates  Court  to  enforce  an 
agreement.  Woods,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  15. 

l^Arthur  Tyndall,  "Industrial  Relations  and  the  New 
Zealand  Economy,"  The  Challenge  of  Industrial  Relations  in  the 
Pacif ic-Asian  Countries,  ed.  Harold  S.  Roberts  and  Paul  F. 
Brissenden,  (Honolulu:  East-West  Centre  Press,  1965)  p.  199. 
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membership.  In  that  New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
unionised  countries  in  the  world  (Appendix  D3  table  4)3  the  link 
between  the  labour  movement  and  politics  is  very  close. 


CHAPTER  3 


LABOUR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Political  Development 

In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  labour  movement  devel¬ 
oped  a  political  arm  as  a  result  of  mainly  permissive  factors. 

These  included  the  nature  of  union  organization,  the  operation 
of  the  Industrial  Concilation  and  Arbitration  Act,  and  the 
extent  of  state  activity  in  the  New  Zealand  economy.  A  poli¬ 
tical  wing  of  the  British  Columbia  labour  movement  developed, 
however,  as  a  result  of  mainly  causal  factors.  These  arose  out 
of  four  problems  facing  the  labour  movement  which  could  not, 
either  because  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  or  because  of  the 
failure  of  industrial  action,  be  solved  through  union  organization. 

They  included  the  problem  of  a  large  oriental  population, 
the  industrial  empires  facing  labour,  the  inherent  instability 
found  in  the  British  Columbia  economy,  and  the  socialist 
climate  of  the  period. 

The  first  problem  was  the  existence  of  a  large  oriental 
population,  unassimilated  and  subject  to  intimidation  and 
exploitation  by  employers.  As  low  wage  competitors  in  the 
labour  market  they  represented  a  real  threat  to  the  security 
and  standards  of  the  white  workers,  so  that: 
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. . .when  industrial  action  to  eliminate  the  threat  failed 
workers  turned  either  to  political  action  (e.g.  Vancouver 
Island  Miners,  Knights  of  Labour,  Workingmen’s  Protective 
Association)  or  when  this  w as  ineffectual,  to  direct  action 
(e.g.  The  Knights  of  Labour  campaign  in  the  l880’s).l 

The  second  problem  facing  the  labour  movement  was  the 
domination  of  the  primary  and  transportation  Industries  by 
great  industrial  empires,  typified  by  the  Dunsmuir  empire. 

These  empires  were  concerned  only  with  the  rapid  exploitation 
of  resources,  not  with  the  welfare  of  the  workers  or  the 
communities  in  which  they  operated.  Further,  under  governmental 
and  legal  institutions  of  the  day,  they  possessed  great  poli¬ 
tical  power.  Ormsby,  in  her  History  of  British  Columbia 
claims  that: 

To  accommodate  the  ambitions  of  Robert  Dunsmuir,  the 
province’s  first  capitalist,  who  had  made  a  tentative 
overture  to  construct  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  railway 
line,  the  legislature  cancelled  the  act  of  1875  which 
had  transferred  the  island  railway  lines  to  the  Dominion. 2 

This  political  power  was  also  used,  along  with  their 
economic  power  to  defeat  the  attempts  by  unions  to  improve 
the  workers’  welfare.  As  a  result,  labour  mobilised  politi¬ 
cally  to  break  the  monopoly  power  and  to  obtain  workmen’s 
compensation,  safety  legislation,  the  eight  hour  day  and 
other  such  benefits. 

The  third  factor  encouraging  a  political  orientation 
of  the  labour  movement  in  British  Columbia,  had  been  the 


IPaul  A.  Phillips,  No  Power  Greater:  A  Century  of 
Labour  in  British  Columbia,  (Vancouver :  B.C.  Federation  of 
Labour,  Boag  Foundation,  1967)  p.  162. 


^Margaret  A.  Ormsby,  British  Columbia:  A  History, 
(Vancouver:  The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1956 )  p.  285. 
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instability  of  the  economy  resulting  from  the  specialization 
in  primary  industries. 

The  problem  of  cyclical  unemployment  cannot  be  solved 
by  union  action  alone.  Those  unionists  who  remain  employed 
may  not  be  so  influenced,  but  the  large  cadres  of  unemployed 
tend  to  become  radicalised  during  periods  of  unemployment, 
and  when  conditions  improve,  these  people  move  back  into 
the  employed  work  force  taking  their  political  consciousness 
with  them11 . 3 

Related  to  this  factor  was  the  frontier  nature  of  the 

extractive  economy,  common  to  the  whole  Pacific  northwest  and 

mountain  states.  French,  in  his  history  of  the  early  trade 

union  years  in  Canada,  observed  that  certain  industries  are 

conflict-prone:  mining,  maritime,  longshoring,  lumbering  and 

4 

textiles.  Except  for  textiles,  the  industries  mentioned  were 
extremely  important  in  the  British  Columbia  economy.  Within 
them,  institutions  for  handling  conflict,  in  particular  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  machinery,  were  often  lacking,  a  fact  openly 
supported  by  the  employers.  This  resulted  in  breeding  grounds 
for  radical  ideologies. 

The  final  factor  influencing  labour’s  political  behaviour 

was  the : 


...coincidence  of  rapid  unionization  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  19th  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  centur¬ 
ies  with  the  spread  of  socialist  ideas  around  the  world. 
As  a  result,  there  was  an  articulate,  able  and  often 
charismatic  socialist  leadership  to  take  control  of  the 
British  Columbia  labour  movement  during  its  formative 


3phillips,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  163. 

^D.  French,  Faith,  Sweat  and  Politics  -  The  Early  Trade 
Union  Years  in  Canada,  (Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart ,  1962 )"." 
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period . 5 

The  development  of  the  New  Zealand  Labour  party  was 
delayed  somewhat  by  the  availability  of  a  strong  Liberal  party, 
which  was  willing  and  able  to  support  the  labour  movement. 

But  from  the  time  when  it  eventually  formed  into  a  viable 
body  in  1913>  its  progress  was  from  strength  to  strength, 
culminating  in  its  election  to  office  in  1935.  In  contrast, 
the  British  Columbia  Labour  Party  movement  followed  a  cyclical 
development  alternating  between  strength  and  anonymity. 

By  1898  Independent  Labour  tickets  had  won  three  seats 
In  the  provincial  election  which,  with  the  political  configura¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  placed  them  in  a  balance  of  power  position. 

The  Labour  movement  in  this  decade  bore  the  strong  imprint  of 
the  miners,  a  large  body  of  workers  forming:  "...an  energetic 
and  Influential  movement,  believing  its  ends  could  be  best 
served  in  political  representation  and  legislative  enactment. "6 

Politically  radical,  this  group  endorsed  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Canada  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
British  Columbia  section  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Party,  thus 
distracting  from  the  strength  of  the  latter  body.  Support  by 
labour  in  the  1911  provincial  election  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  later  turned  to  support  of  the  I.W.W.  (Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World). 

^Phillips,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  164. 

6c.  B.  Williams,  "Canadian-American  Trade  Union  Relations 
-  A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Binational  Unionism. " 

(Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Cornell  University,  1964),  p.l49. 
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With  factionalism  of  this  type  occurring  amongst  labour 

and  with  the  Conservative  Party  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  the 

same  time,  the  Liberals  were  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the 

political  situation,  and  in  the  1916  election  swept  the 

province.  "At  a  time  when  the  industrial  strength  of  the  union 

movement  was  recovering,  its  independent  political  arm  was,  to 

7 

all  intents  and  purposes,  destroyed." 

The  war  and  its  economic  effects  left  a  deep  mark  on 
Western  Canadian  labour.  Disorganized,  split  and  disillusioned, 
it  now  faced  the  problem  of  post-war  reconstruction.  Yet  the 
political  expression  of  British  Columbia  Labour  had  gained 
new  life  with  the  Federated  Labour  Party  finding  support  that 
transcended  union  allegiance,  with  an  organization  spread 
across  the  province.  A  boost  was  received  by  the  founding  of 
a  new  Canadian  Labour  Party  as  a  result  of  a  1921  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  meeting.  While  not  directly  connected  with 
the  TLC ,  the  CLP  was  established  as  the  political  arm  of 
organized  labour.  The  British  Columbia  section  of  this  party 
was  organized  in  1923>  merging  with  the  Federated  Labour  Party 
and  a  few  remaining  Socialist  Party  groups  to  form  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Labour  Party  in  1926. 

In  turn,  this  was  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  (CCF)  in  1932.  Although 
this  latter  party,  was  successful  in  provincial  and  federal 


^Phillips,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  65. 
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elections ,  obtaining  up  to  one  third  of  the  votes  cast,  a 
trend  developed  away  from  union  participation.  At  the  same 
time  the  reformist  approach  of  the  Liberal  government  weakened 
the  union  support  of  the  CCF. 

The  absence  of  a  significant  Labour  party  from  this 
time  until  the  1961  founding  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
explained  by  Rawson  in  terms  of  the  heterogeneous  society 

g 

possessed  by  Canada.  This  has  led  to  integrative  parties  and 
blurred  party  divisions,  rather  than  the  class-based  systems 
such  as  are  implied  by  the  existence  of  strong  Labour  Parties 
in  other  countries. 

Thus  from  playing  an  important  role  in  the  years 
following  the  defeat  of  the  British  Columbia  labour  movement 
in  union  action,  the  influence  of  political  Labour  Parties 
waned  to  the  point  of  non-existence.  It  is  only  now  that  a 
return-match  for  a  special  claim  for  working-class  support  on 
the  basis  of  an  established  and  tolerably  unified  trade  union 
movement  is  taking  place. 

Binational  Unionism 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  political  movement, 
gains  made  by  labour  in  British  Columbia  and  indeed  in  most  of 
Canada  can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  second  response  made 

o 

°D.  W.  Rawson,  "The  Life-span  of  Labour  Parties," 
Political  Studies,  XVII,  No.  3.  (September  1969)  p.  329. 
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by  the  movement  3  the  embracing  of  Binational  Unionism.  In 
explaining  why  Canadian  unionists  favoured  affiliation  with 

Q 

American  National  bodies ,  Williams  gives  four  primary  reasons: 

1)  A  small  potential  membership  in  unions  and  the 
concentrat ion  of  membership  in  large  enterprises. 

2)  The  wide  geographical  separation  of  union  locals. 

3)  The  superior  financial  resources  and  benefits 
offered  by  the  American  bodies. 

4)  A  mutuality  of  interest  with  American  unionists 
because  of  the  American  presence  in  Canadian  industrial  life. 

All  four  of  the  above  applied  to  the  British  Columbia 
scene  during  the  depression  of  the  early  l890fs.  With  regard 
to  the  small  potential  membership  and  concentration  of 
members,  the  coal  mining  industry  afforded  a  classic  example 
with  high  concentration  in  small  geographical  areas  under  the 
control  of  few  employers.  For  example,  the  Vancouver  Island 
Coal  output  was  controlled  by  two  operators,  while  by  1900 
the  West  Coast  Coal  miners  in  their  entirety  numbered  only 
10,000.10  Consequently,  sources  of  strike  support  to  a  wholly 
Canadian  Coal  Union  were  limited  to  accumulated  funds  plus 
any  assistance  available  from  the  unionized  miners  of  Nova 

9c.  B.  Williams,  MThe  Development  of  Canadian-American 
Trade  Union  Relations."  Industrial  Relations,  XXI,  No.  3« 

PP.  333  -  334. 

■^Williams,  "Canadian-American  Trade  Union  Relations  - 
A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Binational  Unionism,  op.  cit. , 
p.  424. 
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Scotia.  Standing  alone,  the  British  Columbia  miners  were  no 
match  for  their  powerful  employers  as  evidenced  by  the 
repeatedly  unsuccessful  attempts  to  crack  the  Dunsmuir  empire. 

The  wide  geographic  separation  of  locals  arose  out  of 
the  pattern  of  growth  of  Canada’s  industrial  economy  which 
followed  a  thin  east-west  line  with  a  gap  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  job  of  unifying  local  labour  bodies  along  this 
line  was  an  almost  impossible  task,  requiring  numerous  organ¬ 
izers  and  large  monetary  expenditures  -  items  which  Canadian 
locals  simply  could  not  afford.  Further,  as  Williams  notes: 

The  product  market  pattern  of  many  Canadian  industries 
(the  paper  industry  is  a  notable  example)  runs  north- 
south,  not  east-west.  As  a  result,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  sections  of  Canadian  industry 
serviced  the  domestic  or  United  States  markets,  the 
product  market  patterns,  because  of  differences  in 
attitudes  in  each  section  to  the  tariffs,  would  tend  to 
divide  Canadian  Labour  rather  than  unite  it.  For  example, 
the  Vancouver  Island  coal  operators  were  largely  dependent 
on  Pacific  Coast  United  States  markets  for  the  sale  of 
their  products. H 

A  further  example  of  this  north-south  product  market  includes 

the  Kootenay  region  where  lead,  copper  and  other  base  metals 

were  attracted  to  the  American  smelters  primarily  because  of 

the  available  transportation: 

Both  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  completed  to  the  West 
in  1883  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  penetrated 
the  Pacific  Northwest  almost  a  decade  later,  began 
building  feeder  lines  into  the  Kootenays  and  Boundary 


l^C.  B.  Williams,  "Canadian-American  Trade  Union  Rela¬ 
tions  -  A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Binational  Unionism." 
op.  cit.,  pp .  425  -  426. 
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region  in  the  early  nineties  and  ’drained’  the  resources 
of  the  Boundary  and  Kootenay  region  to  the  ’sump’  centred 

in  Spokane, 12 

The  third  force  to  Binational  unionism.,  the  superior 
financial  resources  and  benefits  offered  by  the  American 
bodies  was  most  apparent  in  British  Columbia  in  the  coal  mining 
of  that  province.  For  the  ninety  odd  years  of  its  existence, 
two  bodies  both  Binational,  competed  for  the  allegiance  of 
its  workers.  One,  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  was 
active  in  Canadian  coal  fields  (Crows  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co’s, 
mines  in  eastern  British  Columbia  and  mines  in  Vancouver 
Island)  between  1898  and  1903.  However  it  relinquished  claims 
to  British  Columbia’s  coal  locals  in  1908  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Indicative  of  the  reasons  for  this  movement  of  the 

miners  towards  American  unions,  were  statements  to  the  effect 

that  in  looking  for  a  central  body  with  which  to  affiliate: 

’’...they  did  not  feel  that  a  newly  formed  local  organization 

18 

was  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  difficulties.”  On  the 

formation  of  a  new  district  it  was  said  that: 

The  men  on  Vancouver  Island  are  delighted  that  at  last 
they  are  members  of  a  large  and  powerful  organization 
like  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  hope  in  the 
very  near  future  to  be  a  fully  organized  district. 

l2Phillips,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  27  -  28. 

13v/iiliams,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  200. 

J-hbid.  ,  p.  202. 
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The  final  influencing  factor,  that  of  mutuality  of 

interest  with  American  unionists  because  of  the  American 

presence  in  Canadian  industrial  life  is  summed  up  by  Williams 

under  the  heading  of  "Binational  outlook." 

The  Binational  outlook,  although  it  recognized  and  accepted 
the  political  separation  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
simply  could  not  find  meaningful  differences  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  economic  and  social  fabrics  to  support 
separate  and  distinct  Canadian  and  American  economic  and 
social  institutions.  Consequently,  on  questions  relating 
to  Canadian-American  economic  social  relations  they  believed 
that ,  not  only  should  such  relations  be  contiguous  but  also 
that  they  should  not  be  "artificially"  interferred  with, 
particularly  as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  Canadian 
political  institutions . 15 

This  "Binational  outlook"  was  strong  in  British  Columbia 
owing  to  the  dependence  of  British  Columbia  on  the  United  States 
from  an  economic  viewpoint.  In  contrast,  east  coast  interests 
argued  that  the  north-south  product  markets  should  be  closed 
(by  raising  the  tariff)  in  favour  of  an  east-west  marketing 
pattern . 

With  the  above  forces  favouring  the  path  of  interna¬ 
tional  unionism,  it  is  little  wonder  that  British  Columbia, 
along  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  embraced  a  partnership,  unique 
in  its  form,  to  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  paper  to  follow  the  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  unionism  in  British  Columbia,  for  this  would  be  to 
trace  its  development  by  unions  on  a  Canadian-wide  scale,  a 


15 ibid .  ,  p .  428  . 
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task  that  has  been  undertaken  by  several  authors.1^ 

Instead,  the  role  of  this  unique  relationship  in  the 
establishment  of  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  the  interactions 
of  the  actors  in  the  industrial  relations  system  of  the  country 
is  examined.  Whereas  New  Zealand  was  seen  to  have  favoured 
intervention  by  the  state  as  a  means  of  reducing  inequalities 
of  power,  Canada,  has  opted  for  a  system  of  confrontation. 

An  editorial  in  Canadian  Labour  expresses  this  idea  In 

the  concept  of  countervailing  powers,  claiming  that: 

...many  people  outside  the  labour  movement,  like  many 
members  of  CLC  affiliates,  do  not  understand  that  the  most 
successful  way  to  compete  with  giant  international  corpora¬ 
tions  Is  to  face  them  with  the  countervailing  power  of 
international  unions . 17 

More  obvious  are  individual  cases  of  increased  strength 
afforded  Canadian  unions  by  virtue  of  their  international 
membership.  To  the  extent  that  Canadian  members  of  interna¬ 
tional  unions  are  aware  of  applicable  American  experience,  they 
can  benefit  from  this  knowledge,  especially  where  Canadian 
employers  do  not  have  the  same  advantage.  They  can  cite 
American  precedents  and  be  fully  prepared  to  cope  with  argue- 
ments  for,  and  against  them.  Furthermore,  they  can  call  on  the 
American  officers  of  the  union  to  lend  their  expertise  to  the 
situation . 


See  J.  H.  G.  Crispo,  International  Unionism  a  Study 
in  Canadian-American  Relations.  H.A.  Logan,  Trade  Unions  in 
Canada,  C.  B.  Williams,  Canadian-American  Trade  Union  Relations 
-  A  Study  in  the  Development  of  Binational  Unionism. 

17 

"Editorials,”  Canadian  Labour,  May  1969,  p.  5. 
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With  American  subsidiaries,  Canadian  sections  of 
international  unions  may  call  upon  their  headquarters  to 
intervene  on  their  behalf  at  the  American  corporate  head  office 
levels  while  international  unions  could  conceivably  come  to 
the  assistance  of  their  Canadian  sections  by  stopping  the  inflow 
of  American  products  brought  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  a  strike. 

The  most  obvious  form  of  assistance,  financial  back¬ 
ing  by  international  unions,  varies  in  different  situations. 

In  some  cases,  for  example  the  International  Typographical 

1 8 

Union,  $75,000  per  week  in  strike  assistance  sought  and  given, 
unions  lean  heavily  on  this  backing.  In  others,  the  jealously 
guarded  autonomy  of  locals  with  regard  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  makes  them  wary  of  assistance.  However,  the  importance 
to  the  Canadian  sections  of  knowing  that  they  have  these 
resources  behind  them  should  not  be  minimized.  It  acts  as 
an  insurance  policy  and  builds  up  confidence. 

Finally,  in  some  cases  of  international  bargaining, 
Canadian  membership  is  provided  with  considerable  leverage, 
in  that  a  major  international  corporation  is  unlikely  to  hold 
up  a  settlement  in  the  United  States  if  the  only  thing  at 
issue  is  some  relatively  minor  problem  in  its  Canadian  operation. 

Over  and  above  these  practical  examples  of  support 
afforded  Canadian  locals,  is  the  psychological  benefit  their 

l^John  h.  G.  Crispo,  International  Unionism  a  study 
in  Canadian-American  relations,  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Co.  of 
Canada  Ltd. ,  19 67T  P •  214. 
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membership  provides.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  average 
employer’s  view  of  international  backing,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  this  power  "is  like  beauty  -  its  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder".  Unions  have  doubtless  carried  off  some  significant 
bluffs  on  the  basis  of  real  or  imagined  fears. 

Specific  examples  of  the  role  of  international  unions 

in  British  Columbia,  are  provided  by  Jamieson  in  claiming  that: 

International  union  executives  tend  to  play  more  active 
roles  in  collective  bargaining  on  behalf  of  their 
Canadian  subsidiaries  in  those  industries  in  which  the 
operations  are  based  on  a  regional  location  of  resources 
similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  is  sold  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  American  producers.  Outstanding  examples 
of  this  kind  are  the  two  AFL  unions  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
Industry  and  the  CIO  international  woodworkers  of  America 
(WA)  in  the  lumber  industry,  particularly  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  international  vice-presidents  of  the  two  pulp 
and  paper  unions  from  the  United  States  participate  in 
the  negotiation  of  master  agreements  for  the  Canadian 
districts  of  the  industry.  In  the  lumber  industry  of 
British  Columbia  the  IWA  draws  upon  special  facilities  of 
the  international  headquarters  in  Portland,  Oregon,  part¬ 
icularly  for  the  services  of  the  unions  research  directory-9. 


Legal  History 

As  a  result  of  the  different  forces  to  development  of 
the  industrial  relations  system  of  British  Columbia,  the  legal 
environment  has  developed  along  a  different  path  from  New 
Zealand,  although  In  certain  respects.  Bills  introduced  and 
Acts  passed  are  markedly  similar  In  their  characteristics. 
Compared  with  New  Zealand,  Canada's  governmental  system  has 


1  Q 

^  otuart  Jamieson,  Industrial  Relations  m  Canada, 
(Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press”  1957 )  PP .  7§  -  79. 
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placed  severe  limitations  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion 
government.  Democracy  as  it  has  developed  in  Canada,  tends  to 
keep  one  party  in  power  federally  while  opposition  parties 
dominate  the  provinces.  It  is  a  system  that  tends  to  encourage 
and  perpetuate  sectional  conflicts  of  interests  and  loyalties, 
and  renders  the  formulation  of  national  policies  exceedingly 
difficult  in  many  fields. 

Nevertheless  the  prototype  of  the  present  system  of 

collective  bargaining  in  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  Federal 

20 

legislation  of  1900.  This  provides  for  voluntary  concilia¬ 
tion  and  third  party  intervention  at  the  instigation  of  the 
parties;  for  arbitration  at  the  request  of  both  parties;  for 
investigation  of  industrial  disputes  on  the  volition  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  and  for  publication  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
of  reports  of  investigations.  The  intent  of  this  Act  was  to 
provide  an  impartial  report  which,  backed  by  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  would  induce  settlement  in  the  case  of  disputes. 
In  1907  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  was  passed. 
This  statute  provided  for  compulsory  investigation  of  disputes 
by  government  appointed  representative  type  ad  hoc  boards, 
before  strikes  or  lockouts  could  take  place.  Although 
initiating  the  concept  of  postponing  rather  than  prohibiting 
the  right  to  strike,  the  only  sanction  contemplated  by  the  Act 
was  publicity  given  both  to  the  dispute  and  to  the  award. 

20 


Conciliation  Act,  S.  C.  1900  C.  24. 
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Although  this  legislation  was  intended  to  apply  to 

the  whole  of  Canada,  the  Privy  Council  held  in  the  Snider  Case 

of  1925,  that  the  parliament  of  Canada  was  competent  to  enact 

legislation  only  in  respect  of  labour  matters  which  were 

federal  or  inter-provincial  in  nature.  As  a  result,  British 

Columbia  passed  legislation  adopting  the  federal  statute  in 

21 

that  same  year.  Following  this,  developments  in  the  field 
of  collective  bargaining  arose  out  of  provincial  statutes. 

The  almost  revolutionary  change  in  government  attitude 
and  policy  towards  organized  labour  in  the  United  States 
during  the  1930’s  had  a  delayed  impact  on  Canada.  The  Wagner 
Act  of  1935  established  the  principles  of  guaranteeing  workers 
the  freedom  to  organize  into  unions  of  their  own  choosing, 
free  from  employer  interference  or  attack.  It  established 
a  labour  relations  board  to  investigate  complaints  of  unfair 
labour  practices,  and  to  conduct  supervised  elections  to  decide 
certification  of  unions  representing  the  majority  of  workers 
in  appropriate  bargaining  units.  Further,  it  required 
employers  to  recognize  and  bargain  with  properly  certified 
unions  and  gave  workers  the  right  to  strike. 

Government  industrial  relations  policy  in  Canada, 
under  pressure  from  organized  labour  and  its  supporters, 
followed  slowly  and  reluctantly  along  the  path  charted  in  the 

21 

Within  a  few  years,  all  provinces  with  the  exception 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  had  passed  legislation  adopting  the 
federal  statute:  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Saskat chewan ,  1926;  Alberta,  1928;  Ontario  and  Quebec,  1932. 
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United  States.  The  legislature  of  most  provinces  during  the 

latter  thirties  passed  new  labour  statutes  which  varied  widely 

in  content  and  application.  Most  of  them  retained  in  modified 

form  the  restrictions  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 

Act  and  added  some  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act.  British 

Columbia  for  its  part,  introduced  a  statute  by  which  an 

employer  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  and  bargain  with  elected 

representatives  of  its  employees ,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 

22 

lawed  certain  unfair  employer  practices. 

In  19^4 ,  the  federal  government  passed  Order-in-Council 
No.  1003  which  brought  to  war-time  industry  a  system  of 
collective  bargaining  much  as  it  exists  in  Canada  today.  The 
requirement  that  grievance  disputes  be  settled  without  stopp¬ 
ages  of  work  dates  from  this  period.  P.C.  1003  recognized 
the  policy  of  collective  bargaining  through  agents  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  accordingly  prohibited  specified  unfair  labour  practices. 
It  established  an  administrative  board  to  certify  the  bargain¬ 
ing  authority  and  to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  bargaining  units. 

It  placed  limitations  on  the  place  and  methods  of  recruiting 
union  membership,  and  restricted  the  use  of  economic  weapons. 

More  particularly,  strikes  and  lockouts  were  prohibited 
except  in  the  negotiation  of  collective  agreements,  and  then 
only  after  the  machinery  of  conciliation  was  exhausted. 

^Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  S.B.C. 

1937,  C.  31. 
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It  was  thus  necessary  to  require  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  through  the  course  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  -  the  kernel  of  present-day  grievance  arbitration. 

As  originally  stated,  this  provision  appears  in  sections 

10  (2)  and  10  (5)  of  the  regulations  as  follows: 

10  (2)  The  parties  shall  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  one 
another  and  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a 
collective  agreement. 

10  (5)  Every  party  to  a  collective  agreement  and  every 
employee  upon  whom  a  collective  agreement  is  made  binding 
...shall  do  everything  he  is,  by  the  agreement,  required 
to  do  and  shall  abstain  from  doing  everything  he  is,  by 
the  collective  agreement,  required  not  to  do. 

The  substance  of  these  clauses  is  contained  in  current 

statutes.  For  example,  in  British  Columbia,  section  5  (l,b) 

of  the  Mediation  Commission  Act  of  1968  reads  in  part: 

...The  parties  of  the  collective  agreement  shall  within 
five  days  after  the  date  of  the  notice,  commence  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
conclude  a  collective  agreement  or  a  renewal  or  revision 
thereof . 

and  section  7  ( 1)  : 

Every  person  who  is  bound  by  a  collective  agreement, 
whether  entered  into  before  or  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Act,  shall  do  everything  he  is  required  to  do,  and 
shall  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  he  is  required  to 
refrain  from  doing,  by  the  provisions  of  the  collective 
agreement,  and  failure  to  do  so  or  refrain  from  so  doing 
is  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

After  the  war,  when  the  emergency  Order-in-Council 
was  no  longer  operative,  labour  relations  reverted  to  the 
provincial  fields  with  British  Columbia  enacting  a  statute 
modelled  on  P.C,  1003  in  19^7.83 


23British  Columbia  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act,  19*17* 
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The  present  statute  dominating  the  British  Columbia 
industrial  relations  scene  is  the  Mediation  Commission  Act 
of  1968.  Aside  from  outlining  the  procedures  leading  to 
collective  bargaining,  part  II  of  the  Act  deals  with  steps 
to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  unresolved  disputes. 

Section  11  of  this  part  reads: 

(1)  Where 

(a)  collective  bargaining  has  continued  for  at  least  ten 
days  and  there  is  a  dispute  unresolved;  and 

(b)  either  party  makes  a  written  request  to  the  Commission 
to  appoint  a  Mediation  Officer  to  confer  with  the  parties 
to  assist  them  to  conclude  a  collective  agreement  or  a 
renewal  or  revision  thereof,  and  where  the  request  is 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  differences  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  course  of  collective  bargaining, 

the  Commissioner  may  appoint  a  Mediation  Officer  to  confer  with 
the  parties. 

(2)  The  Minister  may,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
collective  bargaining  between  any  employer  or  group  of 
employers  and  his  or  their  employees  or  a  trade  union,  if  he 
considers  that  the  public  interest  is  or  may  be  affected  by 
a  dispute,  direct  the  Commission  to  appoint  a  Mediation 
Officer  to  confer  with  the  parties,  and  the  Commission  shall 
comply  with  such  a  direction. 

If  the  dispute  remains  unresolved  after  the  Mediation 
Officer  has  reported,  the  Commission  may  procede  to  a  hearing 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Failure  at  this  point  to  come 
to  agreement  may  result  in  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Part  III  of  the  Act  specifies  conditions  under  which 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  illegal,  namely  during  the  term  of 
collective  agreements  and  before  bargaining  and  voting  has 
taken  place. 

From  the  above  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  are 


fundamental  differences  in  the  operation  of  the  industrial 
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relations  systems  of  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia. 
Differences  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the  following 


section 


CHAPTER  4 


LABOUR  FORCES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
IN  TERMS  OF  COMMITMENT  STAGE  AND  WORKER  PROTEST. 


The  behavioural  model  of  worker  protest  produced  by 
Kerr  et_  al.  and  presented  in  the  introduction  to  this  thesis 
" ...  summarizes  the  forms  of  protest  which  are  characteristic¬ 
ally  related  to  the  stages  of  commitment  of  workers  to  the 
industrial  workplace  and  urban  industrial  community ,r . ^  The 
model  is  reproduced  at  this  point  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  section  to  categorize  the  labour  movements  in  New 
Zealand  and  British  Columbia  in  terms  of  commitment  stages 
and  characteristic  forms  of  protest. 


Stage  of  Commitment 


Uncommitted  workers 


Semicommitted  workers 


Committed  workers 


Characteristic  Forms  of  Protest 


Turnover 

Absenteeism 

Fighting 

Theft  and  Sabotage 

Spontaneous  stoppages 
Demonstrations  and 
guerilla  strikes. 

Plant  and  industry  strikes 
Political  protests  and  activity 


-*-Clark  Kerr,  John  T.  Dunlop,  Frederick  H.  Harbison  and 
Charles  A.  Myers,  Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man,  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1960T  ~p .  207. 
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Specifically  committed  workers  Grievance  machinery,  labour 

courts ,  and  disputes  settlement 
machinery  largely  without 
stoppages.  Political  party 
and  organizational  alliances. 


Early  Development 

In  the  development  of  the  New  Zealand  and  British 
Columbia  labour  movements.  Great  Britain  was  the  major  source 
of  immigrant  labour.  This  country  had  more  than  fifty  years 
experience  of  industrialization  by  the  l850Ts  when  coloni¬ 
zation  of  the  two  regions  was  started  in  earnest. 

In  Britain,  worker  reaction  to  the  industrial  revolution 

varied  with  location,  craft  and  owner,  yet: 

For  many  this  meant  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
anarchy.  Workers  forced  off  the  land  crowded  into  towns, 
which  in  the  main  became  dirty  and  melancholy  assemblages 
of  factories  and  hovels;  the  population  grew  with  an 
incredible  rapidity;  productivity  soared;  great  fortunes 
were  made  by  some;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  working 
people  became  practically  slaves  of  the  new  machines. 2 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  enslavement  followed  peacefully 

the  uprooting  of  a  predominantly  agrarian  society,  for  the 

early  years  of  industrialization  in  Britain  were  the  scene 

of  bitter  conflict.  An  insecure  worker  population  reacted  with 

theft  and  sabotage  to  the  appearance  of  power-driven  machinery 

and  in  turn  was  faced  with  repression  examplified  by  the 

massacre  of  Peterloo,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Tolpuddle 

martyrs . 


^Allan  Flanders,  Trade  Unions,  (London:  Hutchinson 
and  Company  Ltd.,  1968)  p.  10. 
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Yet  by  the  time  emigration  to  the  colonies  of 
British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand  was  undertaken,  the  workforce 
had  assimilated  the  "new  order" .  In  Kerr's  terms ,  the  raw 
material  of  industrialization  in  these  colonies  consisted  of 
"semi-committed  workers".  In  New  Zealand  the  connection  with 
land  was  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  with  agriculture 
playing  a  vital  role  in  the  economy.  Similarly  British 
Columbia’s  fishing  and  lumber  industries  provided  an  escape 
from  continual  industrial  employment  in  the  urban  centres. 

Reaction  from  this  type  of  workforce  followed  the 
pattern  outlined  by  Kerr  et_  aN,  especially  in  JBbitish  Columbia 
in  the  militant  mining  sector  where  demonstrations,  spontaneous 
stoppages  and  guerilla  strikes  were  relatively  common  place. ^ 

From  these  common  beginnings,  divergence  in  the  paths 
to  industrialization  has  taken  place  as  indicated  in  the 
previous  chapters.  This  has  led  to  differences  in  the  indust¬ 
rial  relations  machinery  for  contract  negotiation  and  disputes 
settlement.  It  has  also  led  to  worker  protest  which  possesses 


^Kerr  et_  al  define  the  semicommit ted  worker  as  "...a  man 
at  the  margin  of  two  ways  of  life.  He  works  more  or  less 
regularly  in  industry  but  maintains  his  connection  with  the 
land... His  periods  of  industrial  employment  may  be  longer  than 
those  of  the  uncommitted  workers;  the  primary  difference  is  that 
he  contemplates  spending  a  major  part  of  his  adult  life  shifting 
between  agricultural  and  Industrial  employment,  while  the 
uncommitted  worker  regards  industrial  employment  as  only  temp¬ 
orary".  Kerr  ejt  aJ,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  17 1. 

^Phillips  Indicates  such  responses  in  the  B.C.  mining 
industry  in  l86l,  '  65 , 1 70  ,  ’ 74 , f 77 , 1 80  ,  ' 8l  and  '83,  Phillips- 
op  cit .  ,  while  Woods  indicates  a  series  of  strikes  which  were 
"...fairly  frequent,  sporadic,  local  and  of  short  duration 
during  the  period  1872-75",  with  many  more  occuring  bet ween 
1886  and  1890,  Woods,  op .  cit . , 
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certain  common  elements,  but  which  is  basically  different 
between  the  two  regions.  As  noted  in  the  above  model,  worker 
protest  is  associated  with  stages  of  commitment  attained  by  the 
workforce  so  that  differences  in  commitment  will  result  in 
different  forms  of  worker  protest. 

Present  Position 

In  British  Columbia  the  climate  plays  a  large  role 
in  the  degree  of  commitment  attained  by  different  industries. 
The  classic  example  is  provided  by  the  ”...  operations  of 
forestry  and  mining  greatly  affected  by  the  winter  slow-down.” 
A  similar  seasonality  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  fishing 
and  construction  industries.  The  extent  of  this  cyclical 
nature  of  employment  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  change 
in  numbers  employed  over  a  year  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total 
labour  force  has  averaged  thirteen  per  cent  over  the  last  nine 
years  (Appendix  C,  Table  1). 

This  seasonality  is  less  pronounced  in  the  New  Zealand 
statistics  of  the  same  period  with  seasonal  occupations  of 
meat  processing^  fruit  and  vegetable  preserving,  dairy 
factories  and  wool  and  grain  store  labour  accounting  for  an 
average  change  in  employment  of  1.4  per  cent  (Appendix  C, 

Table  1) . 

From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  New  Zealand  has 

^"Highlights  of  the  1969  Statistical  Report  on  Trades 
and  Industries,”  Annual  Report  of  the  British  Columbia  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  1969,  p.  j  I '4 . 
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a  higher  proportion  of  labour  engaged  in  year-round  employ¬ 
ment  than  British  Columbia.  In  describing  the  conditions  under 
which  a  "specifically  committed  workforce"  operates,  Kerr  et_  al 
claim  that  "[m]anagers  are  characteristically  as  much  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  discharging  or  laying  off  the  workers  they 
find  undesirable  of  unnecessary  as  with  attracting  and  holding 
new  recruits."^  In  these  terms,  the  British  Columbia  workforce, 
subject  to  large  seasonal  swings  in  employment,  lacks  the  degree 
of  commitment  attained  in  the  New  Zealand  situation. 

Again,  the  claim  is  made  by  the  above  authors,  that 

in  the  "specifically  committed  workforce",  "...turnover  is 

7 

reduced  to  the  very  minimum."  Although  statistics  on  labour 
turnover  can  only  approximate  the  true  situation,  those  pre¬ 
sented  in  Appendix  C,  Table  2  indicate  a  turnover  within  the 
British  Columbia  labour  force  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
derived  in  New  Zealand. 

Further,  as  Pauling  has  indicated,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  towards  government  participation  in  economic  affairs 
in  New  Zealand: 

The  state  today  operates  the  railways  and  airlines,  and 
most  of  the  bus  services.  In  addition  to  the  post  office, 
it  owns  and  operates  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio 
broadcasting  systems.  It  controls  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  Dominion.’ s  timber  and  coal  reserves,  and  sells  coal 
from  its  own  mines,  lumber  finished  in  its  own  mills,  and 
wine  produced  in  its  own  vineyards.  It  arranges  complete 


6TKerr  et  al ,  ,  op  .  cit .  , 


p.  174. 


7 Ibid . 
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tourist  services  through  a  Government  Tourist  Bureau,  and 
it  owns  hotels  and  facilities  at  most  of  the  principle 
scenic  sports,  and  health  resorts.  It  directs  more  than 
half  of  all  construction  in  the  country.  It  not  only  builds 
and  rents  houses,  but  owns  the  joineries  which  turn  out 
parts  for  construction.  In  addition,  it  is  the  chief  source 
of  loans  to  borrowers  for  home  building,  farming,  and  other 
development.  It  operates  fire  insurance,  life  insurance, 
and  public  trust  offices.  It  buys  farm  produce  at  guarant¬ 
eed  prices  from  the  farmer  and  markets  farm  products  in 
the  Dominion  and  abroad.  Through  a  licensing  system,  it 
controls  the  development  of  a  variety  of  industries  which 
it  does  not  own.  It  bears  most  of  the  burden  of  all  medical 
expenses,  and  pays  substantial  benefits  to  the  unemployed, 
widowed,  orphaned,  aged  and  invalided.  It  provides  free 
schooling  from  kindergarten  through  the  university,  gives 
the  younger  children  apples  and  milk,  and  provides  necessary 
dental  treatment.  On  the  local  level,  municipal  governments 
operate  port  facilities,  water  supplies,  street  cars,  and 
bus  services.  They  distribute  electric  power,  and  sometimes 
manage  the  retail  sale  of  liquor  and  milk.  A  majority  of 
the  Dominion’s  hospitals  are  operated  by  local  government 
authorities . ° 


Indeed  the  figure  for  those  engaged  in  government 
enterprises  has  been  placed  as  high  as  one  in  four9  although 
the  average  figure  for  the  nine  year  period  1959  to  1967  is 
approximately  twenty  one  per  cent  (Appendix  B,  Table  1).  In 
comparison,  the  government  sector  in  British  Columbia  accounted 
for  an  average  of  eight  per  cent  of  the  workforce  over  the  same 
period  (Appendix  B,  Table  2). 

Again  this  suggests  a  more  committed  labour  force  in 
New  Zealand,  as  this  large  proportion  of  the  labour  force  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  group  of  civil  servants,  tied 
to  their  employment  by  the  bonds  of  government  benefits,  pension 
plans,  etc. 


^Norman  G.  Pauling,  "Labour  and  Politics  in  New  Zealand", 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  XIX, 

No.  1  TFebruTary ,  195  31  pi  67T~ 

9lbid. 
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Implications 

Overall,  the  statistics  presented  indicate  that  the 
New  Zealand  workforce,  with  a  high  percentage  engaged  in 
government  employment  and  a  low  seasonality  of  employment,  is 
representative  of  the  specifically  committed  workforce  as 
outlined  by  Kerr  elg  al.  Not  only  are  workers  committed  to  one 
industry  as  indicated  by  the  low  degree  of  seasonality  of 
employment  and  the  lower  level  of  turnover,  but  to  a  large 
extent  are  committed  to  one  employer.  Further  it  can  be  noted 
that  the  characteristic  forms  of  protest  associated  with  such 
a  stage  are  indeed  applicable. 

"Grievance  machinery,  labour  courts,  and  disputes 
settlement  machinery  largely  without  stoppages"  is  an  apt 
description  of  the  arbitration  court  and  workings  of  the 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  that  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  New  Zealand  industrial  relations  system. 
"Political  party  and  organizational  alliances,"  as  a  worker 
reaction  is  applicable  in  the  New  Zealand  situation  by  virtue 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Labour  Party  to  the  trade  unions. 

The  fact  that  New  Zealand  does  have  stoppages  in  a 
system  philosophically  opposed  to  strike  action  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  in  large  part  to  "...those  forms  of  individual  protest 

and  informal'  group  actions  [which]  continue  to  be  evident  among 

10 

some  committed  workers". 


lOKerr  et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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The  situation  in  British  Columbia  is  by  no  means  as 
clear.  The  very  high  degree  of  seasonality  of  employment  places 
the  members  of  the  workforce  affected  in  the  "generally  committed” 
work  force  category.  However  this  does  not  apply  to  the  total 
labour  force.  To  the  extent  that  British  Columbia  is  well 
advanced  in  its  move  towards  industrialization,  a  section  of 
the  workforce  may  be  described  in  terms  ofbeing  n specif ically 
committed . " 

With  such  a  situation,  straddling  two  categories  in 

the  Kerr  behavioural  model,  worker  protest  in  British  Columbia 

should  be  a  combination  of  the  appropriate  reactions.  The 

generally  committed  worker  protests  in  the  form  of  plant  and 

industry  strikes,  a  form  of  reaction  which  has  been  experienced 

by  British  Columbia.  In  discussion  of  such  protest  in  Canada 

generally,  but  equally  applicable  in  the  British  Columbia 

situation,  Jamieson  supports  the  Idea  that  spontaneous  stoppages 

have  largely  been  replaced  by: 

...carefully  planned  actions  for  clearly  thought-out  and 
realizable  goals.  They  [strikes  and  lockouts]  have  been 
undertaken  only  as  a  last  resort,  in  most  cases,  after 
protracted  negotiations  or  long  drawn-out  conciliation 
procedures.  Pew  of  them  could  be  considered  as  desperate 
struggles  for  survival. H 

Political  protests  and  activity,  the  other  form  of 
protest  open  to  "committed  workers",  have  tended  to  give  way 
to  industrial  action  in  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  yet  as 

■^Stuart  Jamieson,  Industrial  Relations  in  Canada, 

(Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University  Press,  1957~7~  p.  27. 
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has  been  shown  by  Rawson}  '  the  rise  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  may  yet  lead  to  a  revitalization  of  the  Labour  movement 
in  British  Columbia. 

The  specifically  committed  worker  protest  through 
established  channels ,  as  outlined  for  the  New  Zealand  situation. 

In  keeping  with  the  idea  of  a  British  Columbia  workforce  with 
representation  in  such  a  category,  several  of  these  channels  are 
available  in  the  industrial  relations  system  of  the  province. 
"Grievance  machinery,  labour  courts,  and  disputes  settlement 
machinery  largely  without  stoppages"  are  to  be  found  in  a  form 
very  similar  to  that  in  New  Zealand  in  the  British  Columbia  public 
sector.  In  this  sector  both  "interest"  and  "rights"  disputes 
must  be  settled  largely  without  stoppages. 

Further,  in  the  rest  of  British  Columbia’s  industry 
it  is  "interest"  disputes  alone  which  provide  both  cause  and 
legal  justification  for  stoppages,  and  even  then,  conciliation 
machinery  is  available  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  such  action. 

In  summary,  the  two  regions  being  studied  do  not  provide 
clear-cut  examples  of  separate  commitment  stages.  New  Zealand 
can  be  categorised  as  possessing  a  labour  force  which  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  "specifically  committed".  Similarly,  British  Columbia 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  "generally  committed" 
labour  force.  Yet  there  is  an  area  of  common  ground  where  both 
commitment  stages  and  forms  of  worker  protest  follow  similar  patterns. 


12  Raw  son,  op .  clt .  ,  p.  392. 
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CHAPTER  5 


TESTING  AND  ANALYSIS 

To  this  point,  the  industrial  relations  systems  of 
New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia  have  been  categorised  in 
terms  of  the  stage  of  commitment  reached  by  the  workforce  and 
the  characteristic  forms  of  protest  thus  displayed.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  New  Zealand  is  largely  representative  of 
the  fourth  stage  in  terms  of  the  model  used  by  Kerr  et_  al . 
British  Columbia  on  the  other  hand  lays  claim  to  representation 
in  both  the  third  and  fourth  stages. 

Yet  by  themselves ,  such  conclusions  are  suspect.  In 
commenting  on  documentary  material,  the  realm  of  description 
is  abandoned  for  the  realm  of  Inference  and  (tentative)  ex™ 
planation.  The  dilemma  arises  as  to  whether  acceptance  of 
documentary  evidence  at  its  face  value,  with  the  possibility 
that  Inferences  made  may  be  naive  or  misleading,  is  preferable 
to  ascribing  ’real’  significance  in  the  face  of  inconclusive 
evidence.  Explanation  in  social  research  must  be  more  than  a 
simple  inference  from  ’the  facts’. 

However,  objectivity  can  be  lent  to  such  research  in 
the  area  of  industrial  relations  by  the  analysis  of  industrial 
conflict.  In  so  doing,  a  wider  spectrum  of  the  industrial 

relations  system  than  the  isolated  actor  of  labour  as  viewed 

/ 

above,  must  be  studied.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  notion 
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of  an  Industrial  relations  system,  used  as  an  heuristic  device, 

can  facilitate  the  analysis  of  industrial  conflict.^  The 

notion  has  been  used  and  elaborated  by  Dunlop  who  defines  an 

industrial  relations  system  in  the  following  way: 

An  industrial  relations  system  at  any  one  time  in  its 
development  is  regarded  as  comprised  of  certain  actors, 
certain  contexts,  an  idealogy  which  binds  the  industrial 
relations  system  together,  and  a  body  of  rules  created  to 
govern  the  actors  at  the  work  place  and  work  community. ^ 

In  this  system  it  is  the  environmental  features  or 
contexts  to  which  attention  is  drawn.  The  broadest  contextual 
category  is  the  locus  and  distribution  of  power  in  the  wider 
society.  Further,  it  is  the  power  context  which  defines  the 
status  of  the  actors  in  the  industrial  relations  system  and 
accounts  for  the  stage  of  commitment  reached  by  the  labour 
force  in  the  model  used  as  the  base  for  this  study. 

The  study  of  industrial  conflict  in  these  terms  is  an 
invitation  to  examine  the  prescribed  functions  and  interrela¬ 
tions  of  workers’  organizations,  management  organizations  and 
government  agencies  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  industrial 
relations.  This  may  well  throw  light  on  the  ability  or  rights 
of  management  and  workers  to  be  involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts 
and  on  the  kinds  of  procedures  which  exist  for  settling  disputes. 

In  analysing  industrial  conflict,  shifts  in  the  status 
and  power  of  the  actors  in  a  country’s  industrial  relations 


Ij.E.T.  Elridge,  Industrial  Disputes,  (London:  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1968)  p.  19. 

^John  T.  Dunlop,  Industrial  Relations  Systems,  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company ,  19581  pi  7. 
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system  over  a  period  of  time  may  be  viewed.  Alternatively  a 
comparison  between  the  industrial  relations  experience  of 
different  countries  with  reference  to  the  power  context  is 
possible.  In  the  latter  case  the  role  of  the  power  context  takes 
on  Importance  since,  in  Dunlop’s  judgement,  it  is  in  the  rules 
most  directly  derived  from  this  context  that  there  exists  the 
greatest  differences  among  countries. 

Possibly  the  greatest  value  in  utilising  an  industrial 
relations  system  in  this  fashion  lies  in  the  continued  reminder 
of  a  whole  range  of  considerations  to  bear  in  mind  when 
investigating  the  overt  forms  of  industrial  conflict.  The 
character  of  the  interrelations,  both  within  the  system  and 
within  the  environmental  features  Impinging  on  and  interacting 
with  the  system,  is  a  matter  for  investigation,  but  their 
existence  is  a  warning  against  single  factor  explanations  of 
social  phenomena.  Further,  not  only  may  reference  be  made  to 
such  a  conceptualization  in  comparative  and  trend  studies  but 
it  must  also  be  recognised  that  different  kinds  of  explanation 
can  be  handled  and  assessed  under  such  a  heading.  Thus  some 
explanations  may  stress  the  motives,  others  the  goals  of  actors. 
Other  explanations  may  focus  on  the  social  constraints  and  the 
room  for  manoeuvre  which  they  do,  or  do  not,  allow  the  actors. 

In  the  utilization  of  Industrial  conflict  within  the 
framework  of  the  industrial  relations  systems  of  New  Zealand 
and  British  Columbia,  two  areas  of  inves tigation  will  be 


covered : 
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(1)  Strikes  and  National  (or  Provincial)  industrial  relations 
systems . 

(2)  Inter-industry  comparison  of  strike  proneness. 


Strikes  and  Industrial  Relations  Systems 


Initially  the  question  must  be  raised  as  to  whether 
comparison  between  data  from  a  country,  New  Zealand,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  province,  British  Columbia,  on  the  other,  is 
justified.  With  regard  to  this,  Jamieson  has  written  a  paper 
based  on  the  premise  that: 

...in  Canada,  the  individual  province,  or  perhaps  better, 
the  region,  Is  the  most  fruitful  unit  for  studying  such 
phenomena  as  industrial  conflict,  for  regional  differences 
in  several  respects  are  more  pronounced  in  Canada  than  in 
most  comparably  industrialized  countries,  so  that  the 
portrayal  of  behaviour  patterns  in  terms  of  national 
averages  or  configurations  can  lead  to  highly  misleading 
conclusions . 

British  Columbia  ...offers  a  particularly  interesting 
area  for  research  in  this  field,  because  it  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  industrial  complex,  and  has  experienced 
patterns  of  industrial  conflict  that  differ  markedly  in 
certain  important  respects  from  other  major  regions  of 
the  country . 3 

Accepting  the  validity  of  this,  the  major  study  to  be 
discussed  in  this  section  is  Ross  and  Hartman’s  Changing 
Patterns  of  Industrial  Conflict. 


We  attempt  to  establish  and  explain  the  general  trend  of 
strike  activity  in  the  non-communist  world;  and  to  explore 
differences  in  trends  and  in  the  meaning  of  strikes 
between  one  country  and  another. 


^Stuart  Jamieson,  ’’Regional  Factors  in  Industrial  Conflict 
:  the  case  of  British  Columbia,”  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  XXVIII,  No.  3  [August,  1962 )  p3  ^10  5 . 

^Arthur  M.  Ross  and  Paul  J.  Hartman,  Changing  Patterns  of 
Industrial  Conflict.  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc,  i960 ) 

p .  8  . 
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In  viewing  strike  data  for  these  countries*  some  six 
measures  for  comparing  strike  activity  between  countries  and 
within  a  country  over  a  period  of  time  were  utilised.  (For  the 
construction  of  these*  see  Appendix  D*  Table  1). 

The  first  of  these*  "Intensity  of  Organization"  although 
not  related  directly  to  strike  activity*  is  claimed  to  be 
useful  in  analyzing  it.  This  measure  shows  union  membership 
as  a  percentage  of  non-agricultural  employment.  Other  measures 
include  the  "membership  involvement  ratio"  and  "duration  of 
strikes"  which*  taken  together*  are  descriptive  of  distinctive 
patterns  of  industrial  conflict.  Further  it  is  claimed  that 
the  "employee  involvement  ratio"  along  with  the  "employee  loss 
ratio"  comes  closest  to  showing  the  relative  impact  of  strikes 
on  the  economy.  Finally  the  "membership  loss  ratio"  provides 
information  on  the  combined  effect  of  changes  in  the  degree 
of  participation  and  the  duration  of  strikes. 

As  a  result  of  analysing  strike  activity*  the  authors 

found  the  membership  involvement  ratio  and  the  duration  of 

strike  to  be  the  most  fruitful  measures.  These  were  given 

prominance  in  the  analysis  "because  they  appear  to  reflect 

most  sensitively  the  institutional  and  historical  forces  at 
c; 

work.."  The  universality  of  these  underlying  forces  suggests 
these  two  measures  as  appropriate  for  study  in  the  comparison 
of  the  two  regions  here  being  viewed. 

^Ibid , *  p .  13 . 
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On  applying  these  measures  to  the  data  available  for 
the  two  regions  results  were  obtained  as  reproduced  in  the 
following  tabulation: 

TABLE  2 


Membership  Involvement  in  Strike  Activity  * 

1938-47  1948  -  57  1958  -  67 


British  Columbia 

11.6 

4.8 

4.3 

New  Zealand 

8.0 

11.5 

6.7 

Source:  Averages 
Appendix 

were  drawn  from  the 
D,  Table  2. 

data  as  presented  in 

*Ratio  of  workers 
averaged  over  the 

involved  in  disputes  to  union 
10  year  periods. 

membership 

TABLE  3 

Average  Duration  of 

Strikes  * 

1938  -  47 

1948  -  57 

1958  -  67 

British  Columbia 

15.2 

22.6 

24.8 

New  Zealand 

2.5 

5.1 

2.5 

Source:  Averages  were  drawn  from  the  data  as  presented  in 
Appendix  D,  Table  2. 

*Ratio  of  working  days  lost  to  workers  involved  In  disputes 
averaged  over  the  ten  year  periods. 

Taking  the  period  1958  -  67  as  the  point  of  reference, 
it  is  possible  to  classify  British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand 
in  terms  of  the  categories  devised  by  Ross  and  Hartman  to 
indicate  differences  and  similarities  in  strike  patterns 
(Appendix  D,  Table  3). 
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Both  British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand  have  a  moderate 
membership  involvement  ratio.  (Over  3%  and  up  to  16%  annual 
average).  However  on  the  strike  duration  measure.  New  Zealand 
has  a  low  average  duration  of  strikes  (less  than  5  days)  whilst 
British  Columbia  falls  in  the  high  average  duration  category, 

( over  1*1  days )  . 

At  this  point,  the  relevancy  of  these  findings  to  the 
categorization  in  terms  of  the  Kerr  et_  al  analysis,  can  be 
indicated.  The  most  impressive  evidence  for  describing  British 
Columbia  labour  in  terms  of  "generally  committed  workers",  is 
provided  by  the  duration  of  strike  statistics. 

The  characteristic  form  of  protest  associated  with  the 
former  developmental  stage  is  industrial  conflict  in  the  form 
of  "plant  and  industry  strikes".  As  Kerr  outlines  it:  "Sponta¬ 
neous  strikes  give  way  ...to  the  enlightened,  orderly  and 
bureaucratic  strike,  almost  divalrous  in  its  tactics  and  cold¬ 
blooded  in  its  calculatedness . "^ 

7 

Further,  Jamieson  indicates  a  degree  of  centralization 
of  bargaining  in  British  Columbia,  a  typical  of  the  general 
Canadian  situation.  He  attributes  this  to  the  centralising 
influence  of  metropolitan  Vancouver  plus  the  trend  in  the 
lumber  and  construction  industries  towards  larger-scale  and 
more  centralised  organization.  In  addition  he  states  that: 

Clark  Kerr,  John  T.  Dunlop,  Frederick  H.  Harbison  and 
Charles  A.  Myers,  Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man,  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  T96O )  pp .  209  -  210. 

^Jamieson,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  4ll. 
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Broadening  the  scale  of  bargaining  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "interest"  strikes  that  develop  over  the 
negotiation  of  new  agreements,  but  when  they  do  occur 
they  tend  to  be  larger  and  more  prolonged. 8 

The  high  average  duration  of  strikes  in  British  Columbia  is 

strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  claims. 

New  Zealand  labour,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  labelled 
"specifically  committed".  The  characteristic  form  of  protest 
associated  with  this  stage  is  "disputes  settlement  -  Largely 
without  stoppages".  With  an  average  duration  of  strikes  of  only 
2-5  days,  half  the  amount  needed  for  inclusion  in  the  "low" 
category.  New  Zealand  displays  strong  evidence  in  support  of 
its  placement  in  the  committment  stage. 

The  results  of  the  other  analysis,  the  membership 
involvement  ratio,  are  more  nebulous.  With  work  stoppages 
denied  those  unions  bound  by  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act  and  a  supposed  high  union  membership.  New 
Zealand  should  be  a  prime  candidate  for  inclusion  in  the 
nominal  membership  involvement  ratio.  British  Columbia,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  work  force  restricted  in  its  strike 
action  only  by  virtue  of  procedure  to  be  followed  prior  to 
striking,  and  with  union  membership  on  a  lower  level  than  found 
in  New  Zealand,  intuitively  should  place  higher  on  this  measure. 

As  noted  from  Table  3>  the  reverse  is  the  case.  This 
can  be  partly  explained  in  terms  of  an  extraneous  variable 


Ibid .  ,  p .  412 . 
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entering  the  analysis.  Statistics  provided  by  the  New  Zealand 
Department  of  Statistics  differ  from  those  provided  by  British 
Columbia  by  virtue  of  inclusion  in  the  category  "workers  in¬ 
volved”  of  members  of  the  workforce  indirectly  Involved,  thus 
inflating  the  figures  concerned  with  actual  strikes. 

In  the  case  of  British  Columbia  the  comparatively  low 
membership  involvement  ratio  is  explained  to  a  certain  extent 
by  what  Jamieson  describes  as  "...the  unusually  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  workers  that  are  unionized"^  (Appendix  D,  Table  4). 
Further,  he  attributes  this  to  the  development  of  centralised 
industry-wide  or  multi-employer  bargaining  bet ween  unions  and 
management  to  a  degree  not  usually  found  elsewhere  in  Canada. 

As  a  result,  strikes  in  British  Columbia  "...while 

proportionally  no  larger  or  more  frequent  than  in  the  rest  of 

the  country,  on  the  average,  have  been  longer  and  more  difficult 
10 

to  settle."  This  in  turn  results  in  a  low  membership  in¬ 
volvement  in  strikes  in  comparison  with  a  region  suffering 
from  short  strikes  continually  involving  new  strikers. 

In  examining  trends  of  strikes  in  particular  countries, 
Ross  and  Hartman  suggest  that  the  decline  in  strike  activity, 
as  measured  by  their  indices,  reflects  the  fact  that  the  meaning 
of  the  strike  as  a  form  of  action  has  changed  considerably. 
Although  this  trend  is  not  apparent  in  the  cases  of  British 
Columbia  and  New  Zealand,  the  latter,  in  terms  of  strike 

^Jamieson,  op .  cit  .  ,  p.  412. 

■^ibld  .  ,  p  .  406  . 
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duration  suffers  less  in  terms  of  strike  cost.  The  differences 

noted  between  the  two  regions  are  clarified  to  a  certain  extent 

by  reference  to  the  historical  perspective. 

After  the  struggles  for  organization  and  recognition  had 
concluded,  strikes  became  trials  of  economic  strength 
in  disputes  over  terms  of  employment.  But  strike  activity 
has  tended  to  disappear  as  the  labour  market  has  been  more 
tightly  organized,  union-management  relations  have  become 
more  solidaris t ic ,  and  labour  has  directed  its  activities 
into  the  political  sphere. 

This  one  passage  describes  both  regions  studied.  A 
labour  movement  at  an  advanced  but  not  secure  stage  of  commit¬ 
ment  entering  into  conflict  over  "terms  of  employment", 

(British  Columbia)  and  a  "tightly  organized"  labour  market  with 
many  of  the  traditional  goals  of  strikers  realized  "directing 
its  activities  into  the  political  sphere."  (New  Zealand). 


Inter-Industry  Comparison  of 
Strike  Proneness 

The  explanation  of  different  strike  patterns  in  terms 
of  differences  in  industry-mix  is  not  given  much  prominence 
by  Ross  and  Hartman.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  study 
industry-mix  is  treated  as  a  constant.  In  this  section  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  Clark  Kerr  and  Abraham  Siegel ?s  study  - 

"The  inter-industry  Propensity  to  strike  -  an  international 

12 

Comparison" . 


11 

Ross  and  Hartman,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  176. 

12 

Clark  Kerr  and  Abraham  Siegel,  "The  Inter-industry 
Propensity  to  Strike  -  An  International  Comparison",  in 
Arthur  Kornhauser,  Robert  Dubin  and  Arthur  Ross  (eds) 

Industrial  Conflict,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,  Inc.,  195*0. 
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The  research  procedure  followed  and  empirical  findings 
of  this  study  are  included  in  Appendix  D,  Table  5.  From  out 
of  this  study  came  the  conviction  that  certain  industries 
are  more  prone  to  industrial  conflict  than  others.  The  major 
considerat ion  which  the  authors  advance  is  that  such  differences 
should  be  related  to  "the  location  of  the  worker  in  society”. 
Certain  locational  characteristics  are  specified  and  in  terms 
of  these,  the  polar  positions  making  for  high  strike  proneness 
and  low  strike  proneness  can  be  summarized: 

TABLE  4 


Locational  Characteristics  Affecting  Strike  Proneness 


High  Strike  Proneness 

Low  Strike  Proneness 

a) 

Single  industry 
community 

Multi- Indus try 
community 

Workers 

(2) 

Little  occupational 

Considerable  occupat- 

location 

in 

differentiation 

ional  differentiation 

society . 

(3) 

Geographical  or  social 
isolation  of  group 
from  wider  society 

Integration  into  wider 
society 

(4) 

Group  Cohesion 

Individual  isolated 
from  his  fellows 

Source:  J.E.T.  Elridge ,  Industrial  Disputes ,  p.  37. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that,  in  part,  the  locational 

characteristics  are  seen  as  determining  the  disposition  of 

workers  to  strike  and  in  part  their  ability  to  strike.  Thus 

the  shared  and  circumscribed  life  chances  of  workers  in  the 

"isolated  mass”  results,  it  is  suggested  in  strikes  which  are: 

...a  kind  of  colonial  revolt  against  far  removed  authority, 
an  outlet  for  accumulated  tensions  and  a  substitute  for 
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occupational  and  social  mobility.  The  industrial 
environment  places  these  workers  in  the  role  of  members 
of  separate  classes  distinct  from  the  community  at  large, 
classes  with  their  share  of  grievances.  These  individuals 
are  not  members  of  the  ubiquitous  middle  class  but  of  their 
own  class  ...and  they  do  not  aim  to  be  more  considerate 
of  the  general  community  than  they  think  the  general 
community  is  of  them. 13 

Further,  the  ability  to  strike  is  seen  as  a  function  of  group 

cohesion.  "The  capacity  for  group  cohesion  is  dependent  on 

the  fairly  steady  contact  of  the  members  of  the  group,  which 

14 

in  turn  creates  the  basis  for  permanent  organization.” 

However  it  can  be  argued  that  the  first  three  factors 
noted  in  Table  4  at  the  high  strike  proneness  end  of  the  scale, 
typically  provide  the  structural  conditions  which  facilitate 
group  cohesion.  Thus  the  high  strike  proneness  situation 
is  appropriately  described  as  a  condition  of  "cohesive  mass 
segregation"  by  Elridge.  At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum, 
not  one  but  two  situations  are  identified.  The  first  is  the 
condition  of  "community  integration",  the  second,  the  condition 
of  "individual  isolation".  Thus  on  the  one  hand  workers  in 
a  condition  of  cohesive  mass  segregation  tend  to  be  both 
willing  and  able  to  strike,  while  on  the  other,  the  community 
integration  situation  emphasises  the  worker’s  lack  of  desire 
or  willingness  to  strike.  Further,  the  individual  isolation 
condition  emphasizes  the  powerlessness  of  the  worker  to  strike 
effectively. 


13 

14 


Ibid,  p.  193. 


Ibid . 
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As  an  explanation  of  inter-industry  differences  in 
strike-pr onenes s  this  approach  tends  to  be  indirect  in  the 
following  sense.  The  major  concern  is  to  define  the  locational 
characteristics  of  the  worker  in  society.  It  clearly  remains 
a  possibility,  however,  that  workers  in  the  same  industry, 
but  different  countries,  will  not  be  identical  in  this  respect. 
This  indeed  is  to  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the  author’s  own 
contention  that  in  any  one  country  the  willingness  or  ability 
of  workers  in  an  industry  to  strike  will  change  as  their 
location  in  the  social  structure  changes,  all  other  things 
being  equal. 

It  is  from  this  viewpoint  that  the  methodology  of  this 
study  is  applied  to  the  investigation  of  industries  in  the  two 
regions.  New  Zealand  and  British  Columbia,  under  investigation. 
The  results  of  such  an  application  on  available  data  are 
summarized  in  Table  5,  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  data 
being  incorporated  in  Appendix  D,  Table  6. 

From  this,  strongest  support  for  the  thesis  of  Kerr 

and  Siegel  is  provided  in  the  case  of  mining  and  quarrying. 

Subjective  support  for  this  is  offered  by  Elridge  in  his 

statement  to  the  effect  that  this  industry  contains  workers 

who,  over  an  extended  period  of  time  and  in  different  countries 

"...might  reasonably  be  identified  as  being  in  a  structural 

15 

position  of  cohesive  mass  segregation." 


15 


Elridge,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  38. 
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In  other  cases  the  picture  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 

In  those  industries  which  are  comparable  between  the  two 
regions,  problems  in  applying  the  Kerr  -  Siegel  analysis 
occur.  Building  and  construction,  for  example,  ranks  high  in 
British  Columbia,  medium  in  New  Zealand.  In  terms  of  the 
Kerr  -  Siegel  thesis  the  workers  in  that  industry  would 
appear  to  be  more  "integrated”  into  New  Zealand  society 
than  in  British  Columbia.  Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  is 
open  to  speculation  yet  it  points  out  the  need  to  explain 
differences  between  the  same  industry  in  different  countries 
as  well  as  the  similarities. 

Clues  to  these  differences  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  Kerr  and  Siegel  analysis.  The  marks  of  worker  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  wider  society,  they  suggest,  are  the  acceptance 
of  trade  unions  by  employers,  by  the  government  and  by 
the  community  at  large.  These  broad  status  considerations  are 
the  delineations  of  the  power  context,  as  indicated  in  the 
Dunlop  industrial  relations  system.  These  have  much  in  common 
with  the  Ross  and  Hartman  analysis  where  these  factors  are 
seen  as  conducive  to  a  reduction  in  industrial  conflict. 

In  the  New  Zealand  situation  the  history  of  the  trade 
union  movement  indicates  the  degree  of  acceptance  achieved  by 
trade  unions.  With  compulsory  unionism  in  force  between  1936 
and  1962,  employers  were  forced  to  accept  the  existence  of 
trade  unions  by  a  Government  obviously  in  favour  of  such 
acceptance.  As  indicated  in  an  early  section  of  this  paper. 


■ 


. 
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acceptance  of  trade  unions  by  the  community  at  large  was 
already  an  established  fact  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
indeed  was  a  major  force  in  the  establishment  of  the  unique 
conciliation  and  arbitration  that  characterized  the  early  New 
Zealand  industrial  relations  system. 

In  certain  respects  British  Columbia  parallels  the 

New  Zealand  experience.  The  high  percentage  of  unionized  work 

force  (Appendix  D,  Table  4)  is  indicative  of  a  degree  of 

acceptance,  at  least  by  the  community  at  large.  With  regard 

to  governmental  acceptance,  however,  the  situation  in  the  past 

has  been  somewhat  different.  Jamieson,  in  reference  to 

government  industrial  relations  policy  in  Canada,  claims  that: 

...it  has  shown  from  the  beginning  a  marked  preoccupation 
with  attempting  to  settle  disputes  and  prevent  strikes, 
rather  than  with  protecting  the  rights,  liberties  and 
prerogatives  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties. 1° 

Compare  this  to  the  New  Zealand  Labour  Government  of 
1933  which  passed  legislation  expressly  protecting  such  rights. 

Finally  the  relationship  between  unions  and  management 

in  Canada  as  a  whole  appears  to  be  one  of  begrudged  resignation 

if  Jamieson  has  drawn  the  correct  conclusion: 

Employers  in  most  industries  and  enterprises  of  major 
importance,  whether  from  necessity  or  choice  have  become 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  unions  as 
a  necessary  and  integral  factor  in  the  industrial 
relations  scene. 17 


^Jamieson,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  102. 
17 


Ibid . ,  p .  27 . 


.. 
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Over-all,  this  indicates  a  degree  of  acceptance  of 
trade  unions  in  British  Columbia,  at  a  stage  behind  that 
attained  in  New  Zealand,  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  worker 
integration  into  wider  society. 

To  this  point  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
power  context  in  determining  industrial  conflict.  Yet  as 
previously  indicated  the  industrial  relations  system  arises 
out  of  the  interaction  of  several  forces  of  which  the  power 
context  is  but  one.  Evidence  for  the  existence  of  these  '’others" 
is  provided  by  the  forestry  and  construction  industries  in 
the  high  propensity  to  strike  category  of  British  Columbia. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  pattern  can  be  explained  in  terms 
of  the  factors  outlined  by  Kerr  and  Siegel,  forestry  in 
particular  being  vulnerable  to  pressures  by  virtue  of  the 
single  industry  community  and  geographical  isolation  associated 
with  the  industry. 

Yet  other  forces,  in  particular  those  associated  with 

i  3 

the  technical  and  market  contexts1  combine  to  bring  about 
the  high  strike  propensity.  In  describing  the  role  of  the 
construction  industry  in  the  erratic  course  of  a  British 
Columbia  economy  based  on  a  few  resource-based  industries  that 
produce  for  shifting  and  uncertain  export  markets,  Jamieson 

1  8 

where  the  "technical  context"  consists  of  all  those 
conditions  related  to  the  characteristics  of  the  work  place 
and  the  content  of  the  jobs  performed;  the  "market  context", 
comprising  all  those  conditions  arising  out  of  the  product 
market  and  the  labour  market.  Dunlop,  op.  cit. 


' 
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indicates  an  emphasis  on  immediate  grains  as  sought  by  the 
labour  force.  This  results  from  the  special  vulnerability 
to  seasonal  and  cyclical  unemployment  and  high  turnover  of 
jobs  . 


In  turn,  the  uneven  rates  of  wage  increases  and  the 
disputes  and  conflicts  they  generate,  have  strong  repercussions 
on  the  lumber  industry: 

The  complicated  interrelationships  between  the  two 
industries  -  particularly  as  regards  labour  and  union 
organizations  -  are  provocative  of  maladjustment  and 
conflict.  Certain  broad  similarities  in  conditions  of 
employment,  on  the  one  hand,  lead  workers  in  the  two 
industries  to  look  upon  themselves  as  comparable,  and 
each  group  is  within  the  other’s  "orbit  of  coercive 
comparison",  to  use  Arthur  Ross’s  phrase. 19 

The  two  industries  differ  markedly,  on  the  other  hand 
as  regards  such  matters  as  the  size  and  nature  of  their 
respective  markets,  structures  and  techniques  of  production, 
and  elasticity  of  demand  for  labour.  Where  employers  in  the 
construction  industry  produce  almost  entirely  for  a  local  or 
regional  market,  and  thus  collectively  have  some  control  over 
the  prices  they  can  charge  for  their  product,  the  lumber 
Industry  in  British  Columbia  produces  largely  for  export  to 
the  United  States  and  overseas  markets  in  close  competition 
with  other  producing  areas  and  therefore  has  little  or  no 
control  over  the  prices  it  can  charge.  Thus  attempts  to  achieve 


19 


Jamieson,  op.  cit. , 
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parity  with  construction  by  the  lumber  industry  have  faced 
employers  with  stronger  incentives  to  resist  the  union’s 
demands ,  with  a  resulting  high  rate  of  industrial  conflict. 

Yet  the  New  Zealand  situation  is  not  dissimilar, 
with  primary  produce  export,  facing  equally  uncertain  markets, 
forming  the  backbone  to  the  country’s  economy.  That  New 
Zealand  does  not  face  the  industrial  conflict  situation 
of  British  Columbia  may  thus  be  attributed  in  great  part  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Kerr  and  Siegel  thesis  -  the  high 
degree  of  worker  acceptance  in  society. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This  thesis  examines  the  industrial  relations  systems 
of  New  Zealand,  and  the  province  of  British  Columbia  in  Canada 
It  examines  the  historical  development  of  the  two  systems  from 
the  time  when  both  regions  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  present.  The  emphasis  in  the  study  is  on  the  labour 
force,  and  in  reviewing  the  development  of  this  force,  the 
framework  as  provided  by  Kerr  ejb  al  is  used. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  labour  protest  and  its 
natural  history  the  above  authors  draw  a  picture  of  change, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  found  to  be  common  in  the 
development  of  the  regions  under  study.  A  semi-committed 
workforce  one  stage  removed  from  an  agrarian  society  provided 
the  raw  material  for  essentially  nmiddle-classM  elites  in 
both  cases  to  enter  the  industrialization  process.  From  this 

beginning  the  labour  force  evolved  through  a  process  of 

1 

advancement  paralleled  by  increasing  commitment  to  industrial 
employment . 

At  one  stage  the  rate  of  development  of  the  labour 

^ "Advancement n  is  viewed  by  Kerr  et_  al  as  the  most 
critical  of  all  the  processes  of  development  of  Industrial 
work  forces.  It  involves  investment  of  time,  energy  and  money 
in  the  education,  training,  motivation  and  rational  utiliz¬ 
ation  of  labour.  Kerr  et_  al,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  17^. 
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force  along  the  "commitment  continuum"  diverged,  as  evidenced 
by  the  present  status  of  the  members  in  the  two  regions. 

In  terms  of  low  seasonality  of  employment,  a  low 
turnover  rate  and  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  labour  force 
engaged  in  government  employment.  New  Zealand  possesses  a  labour 
force  which  can  be  categorized  in  terms  of  "specifically 
committed  workers".  As  such,  it  displays  the  characteristic 
forms  of  protest  associated  with  this  status.  The  industrial 
relations  machinery  utilised  by  the  system  has  resulted  in 
"disputes  settlement  -  largely  without  stoppages". 

British  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  a  labour 
force  which  lays  claim  to  inclusion  in  two  categories.  A 
section  exists  which  is  generally  committed  in  terms  of  a 
large  swing  in  seasonal  employment  and  a  high  rate  of  labour 
turnover.  Yet  in  common  with  other  highly  industrialized 
countries,  a  portion  of  the  labour  force  parallels  that  of  New 
Zealand  in  its  embodiement  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
"specifically  committed"  workforce.  Again,  the  appropriate 
form  of  protest  is  found  to  be  associated  with  commitment  stages. 

Accepting  the  premise  that  a  large  section  of  the 
British  Columbia  labour  force  is  representative  of  the  generally 
committed  worker,  then  the  security  of  such  a  group  is 

2 

"...geared  to  the  availability  of  industrial  employment". 

2 

Kerr  et  al,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  171. 
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In  the  province ,  with  an  economy  basically  unstable  in  its 
dependence  on  resource-based  industries  producing  for  shift¬ 
ing  and  uncertain  export  markets,  the  issue  of  job  security 
takes  on  considerable  importance.  When  coupled  with  economic 
issues  strongly  felt  by  virtue  of  neighbourhood  effects  as 
regards  the  United  States,  and  a  construction  industry  - 
” characterised  by  short-run  price  inelasticity  and  long-run 
income  elasticity”,  -  excessive  upward  wage  pressure  is 
mounted  by  the  unions.  Thus  legally  authorised  ’’interest” 
disputes  and  strikes  arise  in  the  course  of  negotiating  new 
or  revised  agreements.  In  British  Columbia  the  parties  involved 
must  go  through  complicated  conciliation  procedures  required 
by  law  before  reaching  the  overt  stage  of  a  walk-out  or  shut¬ 
down.  This  in  turn  has  meant  that  ”in  virtually  all  industries 
.  .  .  the  less  frequent  ’’interest”  disputes  in  the  authorised 
category  have  accounted  for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
strike  participants  and  man-days  of  employment  lost  in  strikes”. 

In  comparison,  a  New  Zealand  labour  force  described 
in  terms  of  a  specifically  committed  worker  who  is  ’’...perm¬ 
anently  attached  not  only  to  the  Industrial  way  of  life,  but 
to  the  particular  employer  and  often  to  a  particular  occupation 

o 

Stuart  Jamieson,  "Industrial  Conflict  in  British 
Columbia”,  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  XXVIII,  No.  3  (August,  1962),  p.  *113. 

hbid.  ,  p.  409 . 
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as  well",  is  less  vulnerable  to  the  pressures  of  job  security. 
Further,  with  interest  disputes  under  the  auspices  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  machinery,  work  stoppage  tends  to  be 
restricted  to  "rights"  disputes  in  the  category  of  short 
"wildcat  strikes",  expensive  in  terms  of  workers  involved,  yet 
low  in  importance  with  regard  to  actual  days  lost  as  a  result 
of  industrial  conflict. 

The  above  indicates  a  relationship  between  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variable,  commitment  of  workforce,  and  the  dependent 
variable  of  strike  action  through  the  modification  of  the 
intervening  variables  of  job  security  and  "disputes  settlement 
machinery."  Support  for  this  relationship  in  the  examples  of 
British  Columbia  and  New  Zealand  is  provided  by  the  analysis 
of  statistics  in  the  light  of  Ross  and  Hartman  measures. 

Lengthy  "interest"  disputes  are  prophesied  in  the  case  , 
of  British  Columbia;  short-lived  wildcat  strikes  being  the 
order  of  the  day  in  New  Zealand.  This  was  indeed  found  to 
be  the  case  as  shown  by  the  "duration  of  strikes"  measure 
where  the  average  duration  in  British  Columbia  was  approximately 
ten  times  that  of  New  Zealand  (Table  3) * 

From  a  different  angle  the  relationship  receives 
support  from  the  other  ratio  used,  the  "membership  involvement 
in  strikes".  In  this  measure.  New  Zealand,  although  relatively 
free  from  strikes,  was  found  to  exceed  in  membership  involvement 
the  figures  derived  for  British  Columbia  (Table  2). 

Kerr  et_  al ,  op  clt .  ,  p.  172. 
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This  is  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that  "...several 
brief  protest  strikes  in  an  industry  will  multiply  the  number 
of  workers  involved  compared  with  single  large  strikes  although 
man-days  of  idleness  might  be  the  same  in  both  cases"/ 

The  theme  of  the  Kerr  and  Siegel  study  centres  on  the 
integration  of  the  worker  into  society.  Such  integration  is 
possible  at  two  levels ,  in  the  physical  sense  by  virtue  of 
decreased  isolation,  and  in  the  sense  of  a  breaking  down  of 
"class"  barriers  preventing  such  integration  into  an  existing 
community.  In  this  way  the  willingness  or  desire  to  strike  may 
be  reduced  when  compared  with  those  members  of  the  workforce 
in  what  the  authors  term  the  "cohesive  mass  segregation"  situation. 

Kerr  and  Siegel  hypothesize  that: 

(a)  industries  will  be  highly  strike  prone  when  the  workers 
(1)  form  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  which  (2)  is 
unusually  isolated  from  the  general  community  and  which 
(3)  is  capable  of  cohesion;  and  (b)  industries  will  be 
comparatively  strike  free  when  their  workers  (1)  are 
individually  integrated  into  the  larger  society ,  (2)  are 
members  of  trade  groups  which  are  coerced  by  government 
or  the  market  to  avoid  strikes,  or  (3)  are  so  individually 
isolated  that  strike  action  is  impossible. 7 

Increased  commitment  of  labour  parallels  a  move  away 
from  the  strike  as  a  weapon  in  terms  of  the  Kerr  et.  al_  be¬ 
havioural  model.  In  a  similar  fashion,  increased  integration 
of  the  worker  Into  society  results  in  a  decrease  in  strike 


^A.M.  Ross  and  P.T.  Hartman,  Changing  Patterns  of 
Industrial  Conflict,  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 

I960)  pp.  11  -  127 

7 

Clark  Kerr  and  Abraham  Siegel,  "The  Interindustry 
Propensity  to  Strike  -  An  International  Comparison",  Arthur 
Kornhauser,  Robert  Dubin  and  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Industrial  Conflict 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  195*0  p.~195.~ 
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propensity  as  outlined  above. 

Therefore  the  acceptance  of  the  premise  that  the  New 
Zealand  labour  force  is  committed  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
British  Columbia  labour  force,  necessarily  implies  that  the 
New  Zealand  worker  has  been  accepted  into  the  general  society 
to  a  greater  degree  than  his  British  Columbia  counterpart. 

This  statement  is  lent  credibility  by  both  a  subjective 
analysis  of  worker  acceptance  into  society  and  the  application 
of  the  techniques  devised  by  Kerr  and  Siegel  to  appropriate 
industries  in  the  two  regions.  Unfortunately  the  lack  of 
comparable  data  reduces  the  number  of  meaningful  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  latter. 

Mining  follows  a  fairly  universal  trend  in  its  inclusion 
in  the  high  strike-proneness  category  in  both  regions.  Where 
support  for  a  greater  integration  of  the  worker  into  society 
in  New  Zealand  is  forthcoming,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  construction  and  forestry  industries. 

In  the  case  of  British  Columbia: 

Many  of  the  major  construction  and  forest  products 
development  projects  over  the  past  decade  have  been 
carried  out  in  remote  areas  in  which  working  and  living 
conditions  are  often  unpleasant ... [and  where]  the  Vancouver 
headquarters  of  both  unions  and  employers  are  too  distant 
to  supervise  or  service  their  subordinates  effectively, 
and  to  settle  disputes  quickly  when  they  develop. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  these  industries 
into  the  high  strike-proneness  category.  Similarly,  the  isolated 
West  Coast  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  with  its  lumber 

°Jamieson,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  412 
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and  mining  industries  accounted  for  approximately  8.7  per  cent 

of  the  number  of  workers  involved  in  industrial  stoppages  in 

New  Zealand  between  1958  and  1967  with  less  than  two  per  cent 

q 

of  the  employment  in  the  country. 

The  important  thing  to  note  out  of  this  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  forestry  and  construction  industries  in  the  medium 
strike-propensity  bracket  in  New  Zealand,  a  sign  that  Integra- 
tion,  other  than  in  the  physical  sense,  has  occurred  with  the 
New  Zealand  labour  force  employed  in  these  industries. 

Forces  to  Uniformity 

From  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  in  certain  funda¬ 
mental  areas,  the  industrial  relations  systems  of  New  Zealand 
and  British  Columbia  are  very  dissimilar.  Yet  in  the  march 
to  industrialization  by  all  countries,  Kerr  et_  al  outline 
what  they  term  "The  Sources  of  Uniformity"."^  These  include: 

(1)  Technology  and  social  arrangements. 

(2)  The  push  of  progress. 

(3)  Education  and  equality. 

(4)  The  omnipresent  state. 

(5)  The  managerial  evoluation. 

It  is  the  fourth  of  these  that  is  of  particular 
Importance  in  the  context  of  this  thesis,  as  it  is  on  this 

^New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  Prices,  Wages 
Labour  1967.  (Wellington:  Department  of  Statistics,  1968") 

Tables  Wj  and  5 3 • 

^Kerr  et  al.  op.  cit .  ,  pp.  284-287. 
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point,  the  role  of  the  state ,  that  the  two  regions  diverge  so 
widely  at  present.  New  Zealand  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  socialist  country  as  reference  to  Pauling  in  an  earlier  sec¬ 
tion  indicates.  In  this  sense  it  is  highly  advanced  on  the 
route  to  industrialization. 

As  Kerr  et_  al  point  out : 

The  state,  everywhere,  becomes  an  important  instrument 
in  society.  It  becomes  responsible  for  the  general  rate 
of  growth,  and  the  level  of  activity  in  the  economy;  for 
the  distribution  of  power  within  society;  the  settlement 
of  conflicts;  the  prevention  of  economic  or  other  sabotage 
of  the  economy  by  special  interest  groups.  It  may,  of 
course,  do  much  more.  But  at  least  it  must  set  the  many 
basic  rules  for  the  economy  and  it  inevitably  becomes 
a  partner,  if  not  the  sole  partner  in  labour-management 
relations.  Industrialization  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
growth  of  the  directing,  guiding,  managing  state  as 
never  before  so  universally  in  history. H 

This  latter  statement,  stressing  the  vital  role  of 
the  government  in  labour-management  relations  is  indicative 
of  the  New  Zealand  situation,  yet  more  and  more  this  force  to 
uniformity  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  British  Columbian 
situation . 

A  change  in  the  nature  of  collective  bargaining  in 
Canada  in  general,  and  British  Columbia  specifically,  can  be 
noted,  one  sympton  of  which  is  the  increasing  frequency  with 
which  society  intervenes  in  disputes  which  are  said  to  affect 
the  public  interest.  Examples  of  this  can  be  seen  in  public 
utilities,  transportat ion  systems  and  hospitals  where  the 
public  has  intervened  in  Canada  in  recent  years  through 
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legislation  to  forestall  strikes  by  substituting  in  a  process 
of  compulsory  arbitration. 

In  the  more  usual  situation,  however,  present  methods 

of  collective  bargaining  are  criticized  on  the  grounds  of  the 

role  they  play  in  the  creation  of  eleventh  hour  conflict 
12 

situations.  Along  with  this,  an  awareness  is  growing  of  the 

possibility  of  facing  and  resolving  common  problems  as  they 

12 

arise,  with  greater  emphasis  on  longer-run  objectives. 

In  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  a  report  submitted 
to  the  government  of  the  province  by  Mr.  Justice  T.  Nemetz  on 
Swedish  labour  laws  and  practices,  stresses  the  need  to  establish 

nation-wide  bargaining  between  a  strong  union  and  equally 

14 

strong  employers’  association.  In  proposing  such  a  system 
account  had  to  be  taken  of  a  fundamental  difference  existing 
between  the  two  systems  by  virtue  of  British  Columbia’s  dual 
system  of  dealing  with  labour  disputes  depending  on  whether 
they  arise  in  the  public  or  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
With  regard  to  this,  Nemetz  suggested  that  the  system  applying 
in  the  public  sector,  in  which  reports  ad  hoc  conciliation 
boards  are  binding  on  the  parties,  has  by  and  large  performed 
satisfactorily  and  is  a  viable  means  of  dealing  with  problems 


1  2 

J.V.  Clyne,  ”A  Full-time  Mediation  Service”,  Labour 
Gazette  (March  1968)  p.  148. 

1 2 

JG .  Schonning,  ”A  continuing  search  for  ways  and 
means”.  Labour  Gazette  (March  1968)  p.  148. 
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Nemetz,  ’’Swedish  Labour  Laws  and 
(June  1968)  pp.  326  -  331. 
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which  directly  affect  the  public  interest. 

In  dealing  with  the  private  sector  Nemetz  borrowed 
heavily  from  the  Swedish  system  in  proposing: 

(1)  Year-round  discussions  for  existing  committees  of  management 
and  labour  leaders. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  an  independent  research  institute. 

(3)  An  investigation  into  the  feasibility  of  a  Swedish  Labour 
Court . 

(4)  The  recruitment  of  a  special  group  of  mediators. 

(5)  The  appointment  of  a  permanent  industrial  inquiry  commission 

In  making  these  suggestions,  Mr.  Nemetz  said  that  he  had 

. . .tried  to  conserve  the  best  in  our  labour  practices  and 
borrowed  from  the  Swedish  experience  only  those  elements 
which  [he]  considered  to  be  viable  and  useful  in  our 
present  milieu.  The  goal  of  attaining  Industrial  peace 
cannot  be  achieved  overnight...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
eventually  the  day  will  come  when  it  is  possible  for 
labour  and  management  to  institute  central  bargaining 
in  British  Columbia  which  will  take  into  account  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  parties ,  but  that  of  the  economy  as 

a  whole. 15 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  by  Nemetz ,  an  act 
known  as  Bill  33  was  introduced  in  the  British  Columbia 
legislature.  The  new  legislation  establishes  a  permanent  and 
Independent  Mediation  Commission,  having  a  double  role  as 
mediation  agency  and  research  and  fact-finding  body,  to  replace 
the  present  system  of  conciliation  officers  and  ad  hoc 
conciliation  boards.  The  Mediation  Commission  has  wide  powers 
to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  Including  powers  to 


15 
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recommend  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a  collective  agreement, 
which,  in  its  opinion,  is  fair  and  reasonable.  The  freedom 
of  the  parties  to  strike  or  lockout  will  be  preserved. 

In  addition,  the  Bill  provides  a  permanent  statutory 
procedure  that  may  be  invoked  under  special  circumstances  to 
resolve  a  dispute  that  adversely  affects  the  public  interest 
and  welfare.  The  Bill  does  not  define  what  is  meant  by  this 
term.  Instead,  it  leaves  the  issue  up  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  the  Provincial  Cabinet.  The  compulsory  features 
of  the  Bill  appear  in  clauses  providing  that,  in  circumstances 
involving  the  public  interest  and  welfare,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  is  authorized  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Mediation  Commission,  and  order  that  its  decision  shall  be 
binding.  When  such  an  order  is  made,  no  strike  or  lockout 
may  occur;  if  a  strike  or  lockout  is  in  progress,  it  must  be 
terminated  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Looking  Ahead 

It  is  the  use  of  the  term  "the  public  interest"  which 
is  particularly  important  In  the  above  developments.  It  gains 
prominance  at  two  places  in  the  present  legal  environment  of 
the  British  Columbia  industrial  relations  system. 

Firstly  it  applies  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy 
where  reports  of  ad  hoc  conciliation  boards  are  binding  on 
the  parties  in  dealing  with  issues  directly  affecting  the 
public  interest;  secondly  it  applies  in  the  context  of  Bill 
33  where  disputes  adversely  affecting  the  public  interest  may 
invoke  statutory  procedures. 
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In  the  1890 'Sj  the  New  Zealand  public  considered  a 
series  of  strikes  in  a  diversity  of  industries  to  be  contrary 
to  public  interest,  and  with  the  backing  of  unions,  instigated 
procedures  aimed  at  the  removal  of  this  burden.  These  procedures 
remained,  and  within  their  bounds  a  specifically  committed  labour 
force  developed  which  turned  from  the  work  stoppages  as  a  means 
of  protest  to  political  representation  of  a  united  labour  force. 

Today  in  British  Columbia,  a  combination  of  generally 
committed  and  specifically  committed  workers  face  avenues  of 
protest  lenient  in  comparison  to  the  restrictions  facing  the 
New  Zealand  labour  force,  yet  restrictive  when  compared  to 
the  United  States  situation.  The  public  sector  lacks  legal 
justification  to  strike  under  any  circumstances  -  the  rest 
of  industry  is  tied  to  striking  under  conditions  of  "interest" 
disputes.  In  the  New  Zealand  situation,  those  unions  under 
the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  are  wholly 
denied  the  right  to  strike:  unions  in  the  United  States  at 
the  other  extreme,  face  the  possibility  of  striking  on  both 
"rights"  and  "interest"  issues. 

Yet  as  noted,  it  is  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
"interest"  strikes  that  is  most  likely  to  threaten  the  nebulous 
posture  that  is  "the  public  interest".  British  Columbia  already 
approaches  the  position  occupied  by  New  Zealand  on  the  contimuum 
as  advocated  by  Kerr  et  al.  Grievance  machinery  exists  to 
aleviate  conflict  over  "rights"  disputes,  while  mediation 
and  conciliation  are  aimed  at  reducing  stoppages  in  "interest" 


disputes  settlement. 
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The  Mediation  Commission  Act  has  the  potential  to 
alter  the  locus  of  the  power  context  in  the  British  Columbia 
industrial  relations  system.  It  provides  the  authority  for 
prohibiting  certain  economic  sanctions  and  the  imposition  of 
settlement  procedures  on  the  warring  factions. 

In  so  doing 3  "protest  form"  is  open  to  manipulation 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  encountered  in  New  Zealand  in 
the  1890 ' s .  Yet  the  independent  variable  of  commitment  stage 
remains  untouched.  Whether  industrial  harmony  will  follow 
as  a  result  of  such  interference  remains  open  to  question. 

It  followed  such  a  move  in  a  newly  developed  labour  force  in 
the  New  Zealand  context.  Whether  the  same  effects  will  be 
noted  on  the  more  sophisticated  British  Columbia  labour 
population  eighty  years  later 3  is  open  to  conjecture. 

Remarks 

This  thesis  has  traced  the  development  of  two  industrial 
relations  systems ,  following  the  outline  proposed  In 
Industrialism  and  Industrial  Man.  In  essence  it  has  tested 
the  behavioural  model  in  which  commitment  stage  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  variable  is  related  to  the  dependent  variable 5  worker 
protest.  This  relationship  was  established  originally  from 
observation  of  industrialization  on  a  global  level  and  to  the 
best  of  this  author’s  knowledge 5  It  has  not  been  tested  in 
the  context  of  the  development  of  specific  Industrial  relations 
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In  applying  the  model  in  this  fashion,  weaknesses 
immediately  become  apparent.  Difficulties  occur  in  operation¬ 
alizing  the  concepts  put  forward,  especially  in  the  case  of 
worker  commitment  stages.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Kerr  et_  aHL 
have  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  the  workforce  of  a 
country  or  region  can  seldom  be  described  in  terms  of  a 
mutually  exclusive  stage.  This  problem  is  especially  applicable 
in  the  case  of  British  Columbia  where  extreme  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  delineating  sections  of  the  workforce  in  terms 
of  commitment. 

With  difficulty  occuring  in  describing  the  independent 
variable,  it  follows  that  relationships  established  between 
such  a  variable  and  the  dependent  variable  of  worker  protest 
are  at  best,  sketchy.  The  author,  of  necessity,  turned  to 
alternative  concepts  to  support  the  framework  within  which  the 
development  of  the  industrial  relations  systems  were  studied. 
Kerr  and  Siegel’s  ’’strike  -  proneness”  and  ’’worker  integration 
into  society”  assisted  in  the  definition  of  the  independent 
variable,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  relate  the  important  conse¬ 
quences  of  unionism  and  legal  frameworks  of  the  region  as  they 
affected  worker  protest,  outside  of  the  model. 

Worker  protest  itself  required  quantification  from 
sources  other  than  were  provided  in  the  Kerr  framework.  In 
this  case  the  Ross  and  Hartman  analysis  of  strike  statistics 
provided  such  information,  yet  in  no  way  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  causal  relationships. 

This  suggests  room  for  additional  research  into  the 
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micro  environment  of  specific 
as  a  departure  from  the  macro 
process . 


industrial  relations  systems 
study  of  the  industrializing 
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APPENDIX  A 


Table  1 


a  b 

New  Zealand  British  Columbia 


Industry 

Weight^ 

Industry 

Weight^ 

Farming 

20.7 

Wood  Products 

27.9 

Forestry  &  Logging  0.8 

Food  &  Beverages 

18.6 

Fisheries  etc. 

0.3 

Paper  and  allied 

Services 

45.8 

industries 

17.2 

Mining  &  Quarrying  1.0 

Primary  metals 

7.0 

Manufacturing 

Metal  fabricating 

5.8 

building  and 

const- 

Petroleum  &  coal 

ruction 

8.2 

products 

4.8 

Electric  power 

&  gas  1.6 

Transportation 

3.2 

Chemical  products 

3.5 

Total 

100.0 

Printing3  publishing 

& 

allied  industries 

2.6 

Non-metalic  mineral 

products 

2.2 

Others 

7.2 

Total 

100.0 

Si 

Sector  indeces  incorporated  in  an  "Index  of  Production" 
measuring  the  volume  of  output  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  economy . 

b 

Value  of  factory  shipments  by  industrial  group. 

Source:  British  Columbia  Department  of  Industrial  Development 3 
Trade  and  Commerce  3  Summary  of  Economic  Activity  in 
British  Columbia 3  196~93  XXI  (December,  19^91 3  p.  30. 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics 3  New  Zealand 
Official  Yearbook  3  1969  ,  (Wellington:  Department  of 
Statistics  ,  1 9 6 9 ) ,  p.  387* 
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Table  2 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  New  Zealand 
and  British  Columbia 


New  Zealand  British  Columbia 


Total  Population  2,776,265 

Population  of  main  centers*  1,235,000 
Area  103,736  sq.  mis. 


2,007,000 
1,065,741 
366,255  sq.  mis. 


*  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  this  is  contained  in  four 
centers,  being  Auckland,  Wellington  (plus  Hutt),  Christ¬ 
church  and  Dunedin.  The  figure  for  British  Columbia  includes 
the  populations  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 


Source:  New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics, 
Official  Yearbook,  1969,  (Wellington: 

Statistics  ,~  1969  )  . 

Canada  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
1969 ,  (Ottawa:  Queens  Printer,  1969). 


New  Zealand 
Department  of 

Canada  Yearbook, 


* 


Ill 


Government  Employees 

APPENDIX  B 

Table  1 

in  the  New  Zealand  Labour 

'  Force 

Year 

Government  Employees  Total  Labour  Force  Percent 

1967 

215,742 

1,052,500 

20.5 

1966 

214,198 

1,026,000 

20.9 

1965 

207,010 

991,400 

20.9 

1964 

200,233 

957,900 

20.9 

1963 

195,455 

929,900 

21.0 

1962 

192,461 

911,600 

21.1 

1961 

185,265 

893,300 

20.7 

i960 

182,157 

875,600 

20.8 

1959 

180,884 

861,800 

21.0 

Source : 

New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  New 
Official  Yearbooks,  1959-67,  (Wellington: 
of  Statistics,  1959-67T. 

Zealand 

Department 
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Table  2 


Government  Employees  in  the  British  Columbia  labour  forcea 


Year 

Government  Employees 

Total  labour  force 

Per  cent 

1967 

56,201 

634,000 

9 

1966 

53,684 

597  5 000 

9 

1965 

42,053 

561,000 

7.5 

1964 

39,410 

529,000 

7 

1963 

38,982 

501,000 

7.8 

1962 

38,346 

477,000 

8 

1961 

37,761 

455,000 

8.3 

Si 

Calculated  from:  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Municipal  Government  Employ¬ 
ment  1961-1967,  (Ottawa:  Queens  Printer,  19687T  Table  1. 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Federal  Government  Employment 
in  Metropolitan  Areas  1961  through  1967",  ( Ottawa :  Queens 
Printer) .  Civil  Service  Commission  Annual  Reports,  19 6 1 
through  1967 3  (Victoria,  British  Columbia:  Queens  Printer, 
1961  -  1967)  . 
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APPENDIX  C 
Table  1 


Seasonal 

Fluctuations  in 
British 

New 

Employment  in  New  Zealand  and 

Columbia . 

Zealand* 

Year 

High 

Low 

Change  as  %  of  total 
labour  force. 

1967-68 

39 ,377 

24,589 

1.4 

1966-67 

38,061 

24,070 

1.4 

1965-66 

36,476 

23,270 

1.3 

1964-65 

36,794 

22,828 

1.5 

1963-64 

35,832 

22,985 

1.4 

1962-63 

36,020 

22,936 

1.4 

1961-62 

35,428 

21,283 

1.6 

1960-61 

33,704 

20,426 

1.5 

1959-60 

32,214 

20,255 

1.4 

*Month  to 

month  variations  in  employment 

in  seasonal  Industrie; 

British  Columbia 


Year 

High 

Low 

Change  as  %  of  total 
labour  force. 

1968 

837,000 

702,000 

16.9 

1967 

795,000 

671,000 

16.3 

1966 

725,000 

625,000 

14.1 

1965 

683,000 

598,000 

12.7 

1964 

643,000 

565,000 

12.2 

1963 

609,000 

527,000 

13.4 

1962 

587,000 

510,000 

12.9 

1961 

558 ,000 

495,000 

10.8 

i960 

544,000 

492,000 

9.1 

Calculated  from:  New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  New 

Zealand  Official 

Yearbooks 

,  1961-69.  (Wellington: 

Department  of  Statistics). 

British  Columbia  Depart- 

ment  of  Labour, 

Annual  Reports,  1961-1969,  (Victoria: 

Queens  Printer) . 

Table  2 


Half-yearly  Percentage  Rate  of  Labour  Turnover* 

in  New  Zealand 

Male  Female 


1957 

19 

31 

1958 

18 

32 

1959 

18 

32 

I960 

19 

32 

1961 

21 

34 

1962 

20 

34 

1963 

18 

32 

1964 

20 

32 

1965 

21 

33 

1966 

23 

36 

*The  relationship  between  the  number  of  terminations  over 
the  previous  half  year  and  the  average  number  of  employee 
during  the  same  period. 

Workforce  comprised  of  72%  males  ,  28%  females  in  1966. 


Separation  Rates  in  all  industries  for  similar 
six  month  period  i n  Britis h  0 olumbia 


1957 

53.2 

1958 

42.0 

1959 

43.6 

i960 

42.4 

1961 

4l .  1 

1962 

41.0 

1963 

41.5 

1964 

43.4 

1965 

46.4 

1966 

49.0 

Sources:  New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  New  Zealand 

Official  Yearbook, _ 1969.  (Wellington:  Department 

of  Statistics)  p.  90~4T~ 

Canada,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Hiring  and 
Separation  Rates  in  Certain  Industries,  March  to 
August  ,  196~E~7~  Table  2,  p.  24-25 . 
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APPENDIX  D 

Table  1 


In  the  derivation  of  the  six  measures  used  by  Ross 
and  Hartman  to  investigate  industrial  conflict  ,  four  basic 
variables  are  first  established: 


U  Union  Membership 
N  Non- Agricultural  Employment 
W  Workers  involved  in  disputes 
L  Working  Days  lost 


Six  ratios  are  then  constructed: 


i  =  U/N 
m  =  W/U 
e  =  W/N 
d  =  L/W 
f  =  L/U 
g  -  L/N 


Intensity  of  organisation 
Membership  Involvement  ratio 
Employee  Involvement  ratio 
Duration  of  Strikes 
Membership  loss  ratio 
Employee  loss  ratio 


A.M.  Ross  and  P.T.  Hartman 3  Changing  Patterns  of 
Industrial  Conflict ,  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons 
Inc  I960  Technical  Note  3  p.  13 . 


Source : 


. 


Table  2 


New  Zealand 

British 

Columbia 

w/u 

L/W 

w/u 

L/W 

1967 

.0776 

4.90 

.04  15 

28.781 

1966 

.0913 

2.99 

.0965 

11.030 

1965 

.0432 

1.43 

.0283 

15 . 460 

1964 

.1002 

1.92 

.0419 

19 • 129 

1963 

.0446 

3.65 

.0037 

29 . 194 

1962 

.1199 

2.33 

.0091 

16.643 

1961 

.0511 

2.30 

.0073 

21.159 

I960 

.0430 

2.49 

.0046 

35 . 884 

1959 

.0571 

1.58 

.1525 

42 . 827 

1958 

.0422 

1.37 

.0500 

27.774 

1957 

.0490 

1.81 

.0412 

25.339 

1956 

.0490 

1.76 

.0166 

12 . 265 

1955 

.0664 

2.57 

.0180 

8.194 

1954 

.0539 

1.27 

.0707 

11.166 

1953 

.0764 

0.87 

.0367 

5.361 

1952 

.0574 

1.73 

.  2188 

30.429 

1951 

.1351 

31.38 

.0211 

22.466 

1950 

.  3423 

2.97 

.0220 

32.855 

1949 

.2229 

3.55 

.0049 

44.826 

1948 

.1051 

3.28 

.0236 

33.207 

1947 

.1035 

3.81 

.0535 

.  29.985 

1946 

.0634 

1.94 

.  3700 

32.344 

1945 

.1720 

1.69 

.0618 

10.219 

1944 

.1334 

1.77 

.0593 

.707 

1943 

.0508 

1.35 

.2368 

3.461 

1942 

.0656 

3.57 

.3067 

1.863 

1941 

.0660 

1.72 

.0279 

5.393 

1940 

.0422 

2.86 

.  0045 

41.716 

1939 

.0615 

3.43 

.0210 

16.792 

1938 

.0456 

3.11 

.0239 

9.840 

Source  : 

British  Columbia 

Department 

of  Labour,  . 

Annual  Labour 

Reports,  1938-67 

,  (Victoria: 

:  Department 

of  Labour, 

1950  -  1968) . 

New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  New  Zealand 
Official  Yearbooks,  i960  -  1968,  (Wellington:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics,  19 6 1  -  17769"  3  . 
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Table  3 


Membership  Involvement  in  Strike  Activity 

Nominal  Membership  Involvement  Ratio  (Less  than  3 J 
annual  average . ) 

Moderate  membership  Involvement  Ratio  (Over  3%  and 
up  to  ±6%  annual  average.) 

High  Membership  Involvement  Ratio  (Over  ±6%  annual 
average . ) 


Average  Duration  of  Strikes 

Low  Average  Duration  of  Strikes  (less  than  5  days.) 

High  Average  Duration  of  Strikes  (over  14  days.) 

Those  falling  between  these  two  extremes  are  categorised 
as  intermediate. 


Source:  A.M.  Ross  and  P.T.  Hartman,  Changing  Patterns  of 

Industrial  Conflict ,  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons 
Inc. ,  I960) . 
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Table  4 


Union  membership  as  a  percentage  of  paid  workers  in  Non- 

Agricultural  industries. 


Year 

New  Zealand 

British  Columbia 

1967 

50.8 

43.1 

1966 

51.9 

42.9 

1965 

52.5 

42.4 

1964 

53.7 

42.9 

1963 

53.5 

44.3 

1962 

54.6 

45.4 

1961 

54.9 

48.8 

Source:  British  Columbia  Department  of  Labour,  Annual  Reports 
1961  -  1967  3  (Victoria:  Queens  Printer),  T9FlT~  -  19(77. 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Statistics,  New  Zealand 
Official  Yearbooks,  1961  -  19673  (Wellington:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Statistics )  ,  1961  -  19177  • 
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Table  5 

Inter-industry  Comparison  of  Strike-proneness 


(a)  For  each  country  obtain  the  number  of  man  days  lost  by 
industry . 

(b)  For  each  country  work  out  the  percentages  employed  in 
each  industry  and,  on  that  basis,  construct  an  employment 
ranking . 

(c)  Classify  industries  for  strike-proneness  within  a  country 
as  follows : 

High:  Man-days  lost  rank  substantially  above  employment 
rank . 

Medium-high:  Man-days  lost  rank  significantly  above 
employment  rank. 

Medium:  Man-days  lost  roughly  proportionate  to  employment 
ranking . 

Medium-low:  Man-days  lost  rank  significantly  below 
employment  ranking. 

Low:  Man-days  lost  rank  substantially  below  employment 
ranking. 

From  the  study,  the  following  general  patterns  of  strike 
propensities  were  noted: 

Propensity  to  strike  Industry 


High 


Medium-high 

Medium 


Medium-low 


Low 


Mining 

Maritime  and  longshore 
Lumber  and  Textile 

Chemical,  Printing,  Leather,  Manufact¬ 
uring  (general).  Construction,  Food 
and  Kindred  Products. 

Clothing,  Gas  water  and  electricity. 
Services  (hotels,  restaurants,  etc.) 

Railroad,  Agriculture,  Trade. 


Source:  Clark  Kerr  and  Robert  Siegel,  "The  Inter-industry 

Propensity  to  Strike  -  An  International  Comparison", 
in  Arthur  Kornhauser,  Rober  Dubin  and  Arthur  Ross  (eds.) 
Industrial  Conflict,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
IncTTT 9WT. 
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Average  Yearly  Employment  and  Total  Days  Lost  through  Strikes 
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